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A TWO-YEAR-OLD SHORTHORN THAT SOLD FOR $5000 


The best market for thoroughbred stock of late years has been‘ South Americ?, especially the Argentine republic. These 
countries to the south of us have been buying héavily of the finest strains of blood with which to improve their native cattle, 
sheep and horses. The result is already seen in the rapid increase in the export of meats, hides and wool from South 
America—a competition that is being felt in foreign markets with increasing keenness by the United States and Canada. This 
policy of live stock improvement is being continued and it was only a year or so since that the magnificent animal illustrated 
above (from a photograph taken for American Agriculturist) was sold for $5000 to go to South America, immediately after cap- 
turing first prize in two-year-old class at the Royal live stock show. Celt 66,798 is by Gale 60,8°5, dam Lily Barrington, by 
Golden Silence 54,377, and was bred by the Prince of Wales at Sandringham. He is a splendid roan, and a fine specimen of the 
Shorthorn breed. 
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500 Pages, 
10,000 Facts, 
1,000 Topics. 


Unrivaled, Unequaled. 
Invaluable. 
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An Encyclopzedie Almanac, with a com- 
plete summary of information concerning 
matters Statistical, Official, Political, His- 
torical, Educational, Agricultural, Like- 
wise Religious Facts and general infor- 
mation for Office, Home and Farm. 
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HOW 10 GET IT. 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1897, whose subs« rip ition is sent im- 
mediately vether withthe subscription price of 
$1.00 per year. Fer three new subse ribers, 
at £1.00 each, we will allow you a year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the 
Almanac nd postpaid. We will alsosenda 
copy of the Almans 

Subscribe now, 
drawn, 


. freea 
ic to each subscriber. 

before this great offer is with- 
able to fill any orders after 
rapidly, is ex- 


as we will be uw 
our present edition, which is going 
hausted. 

Addres 
yut to avoid delay 


NEW YORK, 


¢ 


s orders to either of our offices below, 


send to the one nearest you. 


52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
Homestead Building. 


Marquette Building. 
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Publishers, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Tobacco Leaf. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 
Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manu- 
facture. <A practical handbook on the most 
approved methods in growing, harvesting 
curing, packing, and selling tobacco, with an 
account of the operations in every department 
of tobacco manufacture. The contents of this 
book are based on actual experiments in field, 
curing barn, packing house, factory and labora- 
tory. It is the only work of the kind in exist- 
ence, and is destined to be the standard prac- 
tical and scientific authority on the whole 
subject of tobacco for many vears. Profusely 
illustrated. Almost every chapter contains 
many pictures from photographs taken 
ecially for this work North, South, East and 
Vest, making plain every process in field, 
barn ‘and factorv—mostly elegant and artistic 
half-tones. Upwards of 500 pages. About 150 
original engravings. 2.00 


es- 


Sugar. 

By HERBERT MYRICK, assisted by PRor. W. 
C. Stuspss. This book gives an account of 
what has been done in the cane and beet sugar 
industry of the United States, and just how it 
has been done. Reliable directions from ac- 
tual recent experience under American con- 
ditions are given that make it a guide to the 
farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to 
be interested in any way in the sugar indus- 
try. Itis the first and only publication writ- 
ten on the basis of commercial experience 
during the past six years. It gives an insight 
into the wonderful possibilities of this indus- 
try in the United States. The author main- 
tains that with protection against foreign 
competition, recent experience abundantly 
demonstrates that this country can produce 
every pound of the $100,000,000 worth of sugar 
now imported each year, and without enhanc- 
ing the price to consumers. It gives full 
directions for the culture of the beet ‘and hints 
on location and management of factories.  .50 


Irrigation Farming. 


By Lute Witcox. A handbook for the prac- 
tical application of water in the production of 
crops. This book is primarily written for and 
adapted to our Western farmers and farms, 
but is equally valuable to farmers in all sec- 
tions of the country. It is divided into twenty 
chapters, each of which is a complete and ex- 
haustive but condensed treatise on its special 
topic. Contents: History of irrigation, ad- 
vantages of irrigation, relation of soils to 
irrigation, treatment of alkali, water supply, 
canal construction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes 
for irrigation purposes, flumes and their struc- 
ture, duty and measurement of water, methods 
of applying water, irrigation of field crops, 
irrigation of the garde n, irrigation for the 
orchard, the vineyard and small fruits, all 
about alfalfa, windmills and pumps, devices, 
appliances and contrivances, + irrigation 
and subsoiling, common law of irrigation, 
glossary of irrigation terms. Profusely, hand- 
somely and practically illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 


American Fruit Culturist. 


By Jonn J. THomMaAs. Containing practical 
ayes tions for the propagation and culture of 
all the fruits adapted to the Urited States. 
Twentieth thoroughly revised and greatly en- 
larged edition by Wm. H.S. Wood. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a 
new book, containing everything pertaining to 
large and ‘small fruits as well as to sub-tro ical 
and tropical fruits. Richly illustr rated | by 
nearly 800 engravings. 758 pp., 12mo. 2.50 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Sheep, etc., ete., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal ¢ ard his address to the 
It will pay every man, young or old, to provide himself with 


tle, § 
publishers, and asking for it. 


} common 


2.00 | 





Rule Book. 


A compendium of 
ful Licemeeabon for fruit growe tr var 
deners, florists, ete. This valame’ is the only 
book of its kind in this country. All the ap. 
proved methods of fighting insects and plant 
diseases used and discovered by all the experi- 
ment stations are set forth in sh: upe for instant 
reference. This feature alone is worth the 
book’s cost. Cloth, 12mo. 1D 
The Nursery Book. 
By L. H. BAILeEy. A 
multiplication of plants. This manual, which 
has been one of the most popular of recent 
horticultural books, was first published in 1891, 
In this third edition all the features of the first 
two editions have been preserved, the 
work has been extended to inelude subjects 
and new and original illustrations. The book 
comprises full practical directions for seed 
sowing, the making of all kinds of ers, 
stools, cuttings, propagation by id tu. 
bers, and very complete accounts of all the 
leading kinds of budding, grafting und in arch 
ing. Aside from this, THE Nt RSI RY LIST 
is an alp habetical catalogue of rbout 1500 
plants— of fruit, kitchen garden, ornamental, 
and greenhouse species with directions for 
their multiplication. Cloth, 12mo 1.00 


The Nut Culturist. 

By ANDREW S. FI LLER. A treatis¢ 
propagation, planting and cultivation of n 
bearing tree ‘sand shrubs ad upted to the climate 
of the United States, with the scientific and 
names of the fruits known in com- 
merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. In- 
tended to aid the farmer to increase his in- 
come without adding to his expensetor labor. 
12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


The ag ag pommcany 
By L. BAILEY. 


use- 


ruck 


complete guide to 


bulbs a 


| The Dahlia. 


A practical 
characteristics, culti- 
dahlia. A most im- 
ested in this 
list of all 
interesting. 
dsvO., 
0 


By LAWRENCE K. PEACOCK. 
treatise on the habits, 
vation and history of the 
portant work for all who are inte! 
beautiful flower. The descriptive 
the best varieties is especially 
Copiously and elegantly illustrated. 
paper. 

Plant Breeding. 

By L. H. Battery. The treatment is both 
scientific and practical, and will enable gar- 
deners and horticulturists to experiment in- 
telligently in cross-breeding. The subject is 
fully elaborated, and made clear for every in- 
telligent reader. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


American Grape Growing Wine 
Making. 


By GrorGe HusMANN of California. New 
and enlarged edition. With contributions 
from well-known grape growers, giving a wide 
range of experience. The author of this book 
is arecognized authority on the subject. ( loth, 
12mo. 1,00 
Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 

Edited by oP RBERT MyRIckK. A 
on the natural history and origin of the name of 
turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods 
to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. With essays from practical turkey 
growers in different parts of the Unite ‘a States 
and Canada. Copiously illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 


The Young [larket Gardener. 

By T. GREINER. A guide t 
market gardening in the use of greenhouse, 
hotbeds and frames; together with instruc- 
tions for open-air operations and the ways ° 
selling and preparing vegetables for market 
Illustrated. Paper, 12mo. 50 
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to beginners in 


veautifully Illustrated 8vo Cata 
grocer descriptions of three 
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good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 
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Black Pit Games. 


G. P. REYNAUD. 





There are now two distinct classes of games: 
Exhibition games and Pit games. The first is 
bred entirely for shape, high station and feath- 
er, and while unquestionably pleasing to the 
eye, 18 of no value as a fighter, lacking gen- 
erally the courage and always the requisite 
strength. In breeding the second the only 
points deemed of importance are strength, ac- 
tivity and courage, many breeders paying no 
attention whatever to color and resorting of- 
ten to crosses and the introduction of new 
blood best calculated to insure vigor and 
stamina. 

Pit games, from the very purpose for 
which they are bred, 
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compelled to cover too many eggs or to hover 
too many chicks. 

In country places infested with hawks and 
other foes of poultry, it is very common to see 
a few guinea fowls kept as alarmists or watch- 
dogs,in which positions they are not surpass- 
ed, but then they will not stand and fight.— 
once the alarm given, their entire duty is 
performed. It would be far more advantage- 
ous to keep Pit games for the purpose, because 
the cocks would not only give the alarm but 
would fight for their flock and drive off the 
marauder. Again, the games, in addition to 
their usefulness as protectors, would pay their 
board several times over in the production of 
eggs. The Pit game is not only useful but is 
also one of the noblest members of the poultry 








are necessarily 
healthy, hardy and ac- 
tive, they mature early 
and are very close 
feathered. The cocks 
are a great protection 
to a flock, being al- 
ways ready to defend 
their mates against all 
comers. Should a 
hawk appear, the cock 
will give the alarm and 
then instead of seeking 
safety as is the custom 
of the ordinary cock 
bird, he will strut 
around his yard, per- 
petually watching the 
hawk and every now 
and then, in his clear, 
fearless voice, chal- 
lenge him to come 
down and try conclu- 
sions in the approved 
style. Cats, rats and 
mice are kept at a dis- 
tance by him and 
driven away. Even 
when on their good 
behavior, they pass by 
peaceably, with no 1n- 
tention of disturbing 
the flock. 

The hen is trim and 
neat in general appear- 
ance whatever her 
color may be; she is 
active, a good forager 
and very easily tamed. 
Game hens are excel- 
lent layers of compar- 
atively small eggs, size 
however being imma- 
terial as long as the 
present custom pre- 
vails of buying eggs by 
the dozen, irrespective 
of size. Game hens 
make the very best of 
mothers. If allowed 
to steal their nests they 
will often bring out every egg. If cared for 
and compelled to sitin a place selected for 
them, the less they are interfered with, 
the better it will be, and the more satis- 
factory the results obtained. Seldom will 
a game hen break eggs while sitting; light 
and active, she is also careful and if not 
troubled will never trample one of her 
chicks. As a watchdog over her brood she 18 
the acme of perfection and devotion, nothing 
can frighten or daunt her, being ever ready to 
give her life for her young. It is a good plan 
to keep one or more game hens as mothers, 
but sight must not be lost of their size, which 
makes it important that they should not be 














PRIZE BLACK PIT GAME COCK 


family, while the standard game is merely a 
dude. 





Renewing Wornout Pasture Land. 
L. L. TROTT, MAINE. 





One of the greenest pastures that I have 
seen is a farm once well tilled. Acting upon 
this idea, were [in Mr Andrews’s place, I 
would raise a hay crop next year on that 50- 
acre pasture land. It needs topdressing in 
either case, and it would be prudent to make 
the produce pay for the culture. Give your 
cattle the run of your mowing fields for a 
year or two,and plow and heavily fertilize the 


No. 20 


wornout land. As it appears rich, a part of 
it might be utilized for tuber or berry grow- 
ing, and no more difficulty in the way of 
weeds would be met than when turning up 
green sward for such purposes. Following 
this treatment a marked improvement will he 
realized by the cows, which should never be 
turned into a sheep pasture. Sheep may be 
allowed the run of the pasture only after the 
cows have been removed for better feed late 
in the fall. Fence them off by themselves. 

If the farmer lives near canning factories, 
fish heads or lobster shells are obtainable and 
can be advantageously spread on grass land or 
turned under with the plowshare. No cheap- 
er grass grower can be utilized by the sea- 
coust farmer than rock weed—seaweed, he 
may call it. If his 
own land does not 
border on the shore he 
can buy from his 
neighbor the privilege 
of pulling it at 3to5 
cents a load. The re- 
turns will more than 
pay the year following 
its spreading, for pull- 
ing, hauling and cash 
outlay. If any part of 
the ground be over- 
grown with bushes, the 
young men of the 
neighborhood will hail 
with glee the inaugu- 
ration of an old-time 
**bee’’ to clear up the 
land. Pull bushes, 
stumps, everything, 
and burn over before 
plowing and sowing to 
grass seeds. The ashes 
enrich without adding 
to the expense. The 
burnt land may even 
be sprinkled thickly 
with seed without 
plowing. Sometimes 
when no other fertili- 
zer can be afforded on 
grass land a simple 
burning and seeding is 
profitable. 





An Economist on 
Faulty Wool.—Why is 
it that with unlimited 
capacity for the pro- 
duction of wool of 
every variety. except 
the coarse wools of the 
tropics, our wool is of 
evi! repute, dirty, ill 
conditioned an@ un- 
safe, with very rare 
exception, for a manu- 
facturer to buy unless 
he examiues = every 
fleece and throws it 
separately? Why is it 
that the English have bred a new and differ- 
ent strain of sheep for almost every county, 
best adapted to the conditions of that par- 
ticular section of one little island, while 
the Australians have developed many dif- 
ferent strains, all of the same general type, 
which, being well scoured, well handled, 
well graded and honestly packed, can be 
bought by sample with entire safety? Why 
is itthat we have not bred a single new 
variety or cross with any special view as 
to special adaptation to the varying con- 
ditions of our great area?—[Edward Atkin- 
son, before New Jersey board of agricul- 
ture. 
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Rib-Grass or Narrow-Leaved Plantain. 
D. B. D. HALSTED, NEW JERSEY EXP STA. 


One of the worst of meadow and pasture 
weeds is Plantago lanceolata, popularly known 
as joint weed. It seeds abundantly and the 
seed is of just the right size and weight to go 
with clover seed, and is the weed seed nowa- 
days most frequently mixed with that of clo- 
ver. A person who is looking for it in clover 
seed will at once recognize the pest by the 
oval shape of the brown seed. It is longer 
than a clover seed and has a mark upon one 
side that reminds one of a miniature boat 
with a single person in the center. This 
weed takes a firm grip upon the soil bya 
mass of roots springing froma large crown. 
This plant lives on from year to year, sending 
up new, long, lance-shaped leaves each sea- 
gon. The crown stores up much nourishment 
and when the land containing the plantain is 
plowed these crowns are like so many bulbs 
that remain alive for a long time. In short, 
the plant is easy to introduce into a soil and 
hard to eradicate from it. Thorough culture 
with some hoed crop is the most effective 
method of clearing the land of this rib-grass. 

The English plantain is so named because 1t 
came to us from across the sea. It has been 
introduced in some places as a forage plant, 
the seed being sown for pasturage for sheep. 
This was a serious mistake, as many farmers 
have fully learned by sad experience. That 
others may become more familiar with the 
**buckhorn,’’ as it is sometimes called, the ac- 
companying engraving is made from a photo- 
graph of an average plant showing the root 
system, enlarged base, long ribbed leaves and 
flower stalks and spikes of minute blossoms 
afterwards followed by many brown seeds 
that go in clover seed of new growth previously 
free from the plantain. Look well to the clo- 
ver and grass seed and 1f already in the grass 
land get it out by cultivator and hoe, of 


course not letting the pest form any seed. 
SE 


Why I Bought the Machine. 


E. W. MCNEILL, WEST VIRGINIA. 


In your journal of March 13 was an 


Anderson of Indiana, ‘*‘ Why 


meaning a ma- 


article by W. L. 
I did not buy the machine,’’ 
nure spreader he was pleased with at his 
state fair, the price being $100. He suays, ‘‘I 
have the $100, but can get 8 % interest, which 
is $8. But I have 300 loads of manure each 
year. John says he can spread a load of ma- 
nure in 15 minutes from the wagon, four loads 
per hour, 40 loads in 10 hours, or 74 days to 
spread the 300 loads, one dollar per day is 
$7.50, but $8 if I buy the machine, so I am 
50c better off each year without the machine.’’ 

I desire to show Mr Anderson how inac- 
curately he figures and how much he has lost 
in the actual expense of scattering his ma- 
nure, to say nothing of the difference in the 
results by not having bought the machine, and 
this, too, from my own experience,and not from 
what ‘‘ John >’ as I bought a spreader 12 
years ago. It is eminently proper, always, to 
‘*figger’’ before doing any business, but Mr 
Anderson has based his figures on ‘‘John’s’’ 
statement that it ‘‘never takes him over 15 
minutes to spread a load of manure from the 
wagon,’’ which I claim is hypothetical. 
*John’’ might throw a load out in 15 minutes, 
but would not spread it, and I do not believe 
aman lives who can spread 300 ioads proper- 
ly, under an average time of 30 riinutes per 
load. I have handled enough in a lifetime 
of 40 years to know that. So let us ‘‘figger’’ 
alittle. Mr anderson does not consider the 
time of loading, as it would take about the 
same time to load wagon as spreader, and I 
will figure the same, 30 minntes to the load, 
20 loads in 10 hours, or 1 day, 15 days to 
spread tne 300 loads at one dollar per day is 
$15 for hand in spreading. 

How about*the machine? With a pair of 
good walking horses, 1t will spread a load in 
from 2to 5 minutes, acording to quantity to 
be placed on an acre, there being 4 different 
adjustable feeds. Say you give it the siow 
feed and take 5 minutes to the load, that is 
12 loads per hour, 120 loads in 10 hours or 1 
day, and 24 days to the 300 loads. What is the 
total expense; 2} days for driver is $2.50 
(though boy could do it), then add $8 interest 


, 
says, 


FARM AND FIELD 


total of $10.50 for 
15 days by 


on $100 machine, making 
spreading with machine, against 
man $15, and to which Mr Anderson must 
add 125 days extra time forteam and wagon 
over the time of spreader, which is worth $2.50 
per day and amounts to $31.25, making a total 
of $46.25 and leaves a balance in favor of 
spreader of $35.75, according to my estimate. 

argument I will take his 
own figures and show a balance in favor of 
the spreader. ‘‘Joln’’ does 1t in 7} days, 
$7.50, and to that must Je added 5 days extra 
time over the spreader’s time (of 2) days) 
which should be worth $2.50 per day, making 
$12.59, which makes a total of $20, then deduct 
the total cost of spreading with machine of 
$10.50 and we have a balance in favor of the 
machine of $9.50, which pays the interest, pays 
for repairs and you have 50c ahead on actual 
cost, or,according to Mr Anderson, in 12 years 
at $9.50\per year the machine would be $114 
ahead, as he said by not buying machine he 
was $96 ahead in interest. He goes on further 
to say: ‘‘In 12 or 15 years, the old machine 
will be worn out and the $100 gone.”’ My 12- 
year-old machine does its work as well as 
when new and has not cost over $1 per year 
for repairs, if that much. Besides the diiffer- 
ence in favor of spreader as to actual cost, I 
can say that the manure spread by the ma- 
chine gives far better results, on account of 
the wonderful regularity and systematic man- 
ner of pulverizing it. It will spread the same 
amount over twice the ground and give bet- 
ter results, because it is so thoroughly dis- 
tributed. It also has a drill attachment, two 
rows at a time, which is another feature that 
will beat ‘‘John.”’ 


But for sake of 


re 


Beggar Weed for Forage. 


PROF L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 


The beggar weed mentioned by your Oregon 
correspondent is one of the nurrerous species 
of Desmodium, a considerable number of 


THE BEGGAR WEED. 


which are native to Nurth America. Its tech- 
nical name is Desmodium tortuosum. It is na- 
tive to Florida and the Gulf coasts, extend- 
ing into the West Indies, and is a valuable 
forage plant there. Itis a fall annual and 
when grown at some distance apart is woody, 
but when planted thickly it is most valuable. 
Mr Jared G. Smith, division of agrostology, 
says, ‘‘On sterile clay soils in the vicinity of 
Washington, D C, beggar weed grows three 
to four feet high. In the rich moist sandy 
fields along the Gulf of Mexico it grows from 
six to ten feet high. Horses, cattle and mules 
are very fond of it.’’ 

It is a nutritious forage plant, containing 
21 per cent of crude protein or flesh-forming 
material. In addition, it is a valuable soil 
renovator. In the south it matures a crop 


in 60 to 80 days. If tried in the north, do 
not sow too early, as the soil must be warm. 
As the plant is somewhat weedy along the 
Gulf coast, it may be a question whether it 
should be introduced along the Pacific 
It should be tried only in a limited way It 
is doubtful whether it will prove a success in 
the north. This plant is a near relative of 
Japan clover, Lespedeza striata, wLich is a 
well known leguminous forage plant of 
southern states, also an annual, and one of 
the more highly esteemed of the forage plants 
of the south. 


coast. 


tne 


Remedies for Cutworms. 


H. E. WEED, MISSISSIPPI EXPERIMENT STATION, 


do more or less dam- 
especially to toma- 
toes, ecabbages and corn. Whenever sod or 
grassy land is left until spring 
plowed, any crop which may be planted on 
such land will be considerably damaged by 
cutworms. The reason is that the worms are 
nearly full grown in the spring yet they need 
one good meal before formiug into pupa a 
short time after which they come forth as 
night-flying moths. 

The life history of the cutworms is about 
as follows: The moths lay their 
grass throughout the summe1 months and aft- 
er afew days these eggs hatch into small 
worms which feed upon the grass rhe 
worms cast off their skin from time to time 
to accommodate their increase in 
during the cooler weather of winter go deeper 
in the ground, being dormant for a time if 
the weather is very cold. Upon the approach 
of spring the worms come forth for a finish- 
ing touch of growth and soon form pup in 
the ground just below the surface. 
after this the moths are produced and, after 
mating, the females lay the eggs for another 
brood. With most species there is thus but 
one brood a year. 

Most farmers are beginning co realize 1 
many advantages of fall plowing, and whe 
sod land especially is plowed in the fal 
will greatly lessen the number of cutwor 
and other insects on such land the followi 
spring. A good remedy for killing out 
cutworms in the gardenis to make up a mix- 
ture consisting of a quantity of bran or eorn 
meal moistened with water to which is added 
a little paris green and a little molasses or 
sugar to give a sweetish taste. It is the paris 
green that kills the worms and this should 
be very thoroughly mixed with the bran so 
as to have a_uniform mixture. A spconful of 
this mixture should be placed near the plants 
just before night on the day the plants are 
set out. The cutworms work at night and 
will be killed by eating of the poisoned mix- 
ture. Itis much better, however, to place 
the mixture about in various parts of a field 
a few days before planting, as it will then 
kill off the worms before any damage is done. 


Every year cutworms 
age to nearly all crops, 


before being 
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The SiloHasCome to Stay.—I think if we 
continue to have dry seasons, with short hay 
crops, that farmers will have to depend more 
on® the corn crop. There is no more econom- 
ical method of securing it than to put it into 
the silo. I have filled one the past two years 
with very good results. Before then I bought 
over $50 worth of hay a year, but since I have 
fed ensilage I have had plenty of hay and 
also kept more stock. This year I intend to 
plant a large dent corn as far apart as I do 
field corn’ and then when the ears are ripe, 
pick them and fill the silo with the fodder. 
[George F. Tanner, Windsor Co, Vt. 


Agriculture in Palestine—According to a re- 
cent official renort on the trade of Jerusalem, 
last year witnessed a considerable increase 
in the exports from the Holy land of corn, 
olive oil, wool, hides, beans and wine. 
were exported to the value of $350,000, 
mostly to England. The wheat 
insufficient, to supply requirements 
and flour is imported into Palestine. The rail- 
way between Jaffa and Jerusalem is in good 
working order and carried about 15,000 tons 
of merchandise from the seaport to the sacred 
city. 
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An Inexpensive Land Leveler, 
JOEL SHOMAKER. 

One of the best and cheapest imple- 
ments for leveling plowed land is a de- 
vice which any farmer can make. Take 
two pieces of scantling, plank or slabs 
about twelve feet in length, two inches 
thick and eight inches wide. Cut down one 
edge with a drawing knife, plane or adz so 
that it will be about half an inch on the edge. 
Put the boards together in V shape with the 
flaring edges at the bottom inside and resting 
on the ground. Take an eight-foot board trim- 
med down the same but two inches narrower. 
Mortise and bolt the ends into the side boards 
about two feet from the ends. Put two bolts 
through where the side pieces are joined to 
make the front of the leveler. Bolt a hook 
on top so that the double trees may be attach- 
ed. Nail an eight-inch board across near the 
center. When you want to cut down a ridge, 
ride upon the board, drive the horses on one 
side and swing your weight so as to cut into 
the soil. If you wish to fillup dead furrows 
or ditches, drive along one side and throw the 
weight of the body where the soil is to be mov- 
ed from and thereby gauge the filling of the 
hole. 

It is a good plan where irrigation is practic- 
ed to level the laud and then make furrows 
through the field.before planting time. A lit- 
tle water run through each furrow will show 
where low or high spots are and will put the 























SERVICEABLE LAND LEVELER. 


soil in good condition for germinating the 
seed without an early spring irrigation on the 
surface. Much valuable time can be saved in 
future irrigation and a more uniform crop be 
assured by using the leveler and getting 
everything in good and proper condition be- 
fore planting. The leveler can also be used as 
a brake for knocking down weeds and corn- 
stalks in the spring. Many fields are summer 
fallowed and left to grow up in weeds, which 
will be in the way of plowing and will always 
interfere in cultivation. Hitch to the leveler, 
drive around in all directions and break down 
and uproot the weeds. Take the hay rake and 
bunch them in windrows and burn them. By 
this means the old stalks are destroyed, many 
seeds are burned and the ashes make a good 
fertilizer. 


ee 


Lifting Jacks for Vehicles. 


The very simplest form of a wagon jack is 
shown in Figure 1. It is simply a board six 
inches wide, and of the proper length, with 
two notches sawed out near the top, as shown 

















FIG 1. FIG 2. 


WAGON JACKS. 


above. For light wagons, one man can use 
this jack very easily, but for heavy wagons, 
assistance is required. The one in Figure 2 is 
cheap, strong and convenient. The part a is 
made from a two-inch plank of some tough 
wood, and is two and one-half feetdong. The 
lever, m, is three and one-half long and should 
be made from a tough stick 3x4 inches square, 
dressed to the form shown. The retaining rod, 
9, may be two pieces of Nu 8 annealed wire. 
The upper end fastens in the serrated edge on 
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NARROW-LEAVED PLANTAIN. 
[See Opposite Page. } 





the upper side of the lever. This wil: be found 
a most serviceable jack and will easily sup- 
port half a ton weight. 





A Follower for the Cultivator.—-Cultivating 
the growing crops is highly conducive to 
growth, but in times of dry weather there is 
an enormous evaporation from the soil that 
has just been stirred by the broad teeth of a 
cultivator, the land being left in ioose ridges. 
Some advocate hanging a board behind to 
drag the surface of the earth down smooth. 
This has a tendency to pack the surface, 





which is not desirable. Hang the board as 
shown in the cut and insert in the lower edge 
a row of forty-penny wire nails, removing 
the heads. This will leave the surface smooth 
and level, but loose, so that the air and sun- 
shine can enter, while at night the moisture- 
laden air will enter, the moisture will con- 
dense as it is cooled by the ground, and so 
will remain in the soil. 

A Three-Horse Evener.—In reply to numer- 
ous requests for a three-horse evener, the ac- 
companying illustration is given as perhaps 
the simplest and best of any that have been 
used hitherto, since in this arrangement each 
horse must do nis full part of the work or 
show at once that he is shirking. The point 
of attachment to the plow or lead must be 
made exactly one-third of the distance from 
the point of attachment of the double and 
single whiffle trees, to give each horse an 
equal share of the work. To make a four- 
horse evener, attach a double whiffle tree to 
the point where the single one (seen in the 





sketch) is attached, and make the attachment 
for the load exactly in the middle ot the rear 
evener. 
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Basket and Question Box. 


Blight of the Daffodil.—C. M. J.: It is im- 
possible to tell what caused your daffodil buds 
to blight without knowing more of the condi- 
tions under which they were grown. I can 
hardly conceive of any reason why the buds 
should blast unless it be that the plants are so 
thickly matted together that they cannot 
gather sufficient strength to develop bloom, or 
that grubs destroy the roots.—[John Lewis 
Childs. 


Alfalfa and Burr or Japan Clover.—E. W. C., 
Arlington, Texas: Alfalfa can be pastured 
lightly the second year. If the growth is vig- 
orous a small amount of grazing will do no 
harm. Japan or Burr clover is a good pasture 
plant where it grows well. Its adaptability to 
any lovality can only be determined by trial. 


Summer Seeding with Millet.—E. O. R. de- 
sires to sow Japanese millet on a strawberry 
bed in Michigan abcut July 1, for a hay cron, 
the land to be reset to strawberries in 
the spring. The milletis wanted to crowd 
out weeds. Japan millet may be sown from 
about the middle of May to July and ensure 
afullcrop. On rich land, sow one peck per 
acre. Such a sowing at the Mass exp sta 
grew to a hight of six feet and produced over 
15 tons per acre. Another acre field sown the 
last of June yielded over 18 tons per acre. 
Another field, sown July 26, after a crop of 
hay was removed, yielded 12 tons pa. As cur- 
ed bay, it has yielded six tons per acre. Cur- 
ing should be carefully attended to, as the 
stalks dry slowly because of their coarseness. 
On most farms from a peck to a half bushel 
of seed is required, according to the richness 
of the land and the season of sowing. The 
richer the land and the earlier the season, 
the less quantity of seed may be sown. For 
seeding with Canada peas and oats, sow 1} 
bu of each per acre. 








Scours.—When wy calves scour, I give 8 or 
10 drops aconite in a little mil« once a day 
for two or three days, then if not ail right re- 
peat the dose after a day or two.—[K. H. 
Gunn, Susquehanna Co, Pa. 





The Grape Leaf Roller.—F. W. S., New Jer- 
sey: This is the larva of a pretty little dark- 
brown moth. There are two broods each sea- 
son, one in midsummer and another in an- 
tumn. ‘The fact that the larve are rolled up 
in the grape leaves prevents insecticides from 
reaching them. Therefore, the only effective 
remedy is to crush them within their cases, 
or the cases may be picked off and burned 
late in autumn before the leaves fall off. 


Making Green Faint.—R. N. U., Sac Co, 
Iowa: A good paint for outdoor work may be 
made by rubbing two parts of white lead and 
one or more of verdigris with linseed oil var- 
nish, mixed with o11 of turpentine and diluted 
with ordinary drying oil. 

Ammonia asa Fertilizer.—Long Island: A 
few drops of household ammonia mixed with 
the water used for watering young tomato 
plants is very beneficial, but care should be 
taken not to use too much atatime. The 
cheaper way to obtain the same effect is to 
use nitrate of soda. 

Creek Sand and Muck.—W. K. N., Oregon: 
If your land is a Leavy clay or a compact soil 
of any kind, the addition of sand will im- 
prove its mechanical condition and therefore 
be beneficial. Sand is nota good absorbent 
and probably would be of little value for 
mixing with manures. Rich muck can be 
applied to the land with profit. In some 
countries, muck is used as barnyard manure 
for enriching the soil. 





Salt, Sulphur and Lime Wash.—G. J., New 
York: To make this wash,which is extensive- 
ly used in California as an insecticide, take 
ten pounds of lime, 20 pounds of sulphur and 
20 gallons of water; boil until the sulphur is 
dissolved. Then take the remaining 15 
pounds of lime and salt, slake and add enough 
water to make the whole sixty gallons; strain 
and spray with it while milk warm. This 
wash has no injurious effect on the buds or 
gn the trees. 
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Butter Low but Outlook Good. 


markets of 
the season 


With the appearance on the 
grass butter, now a matter of fact, 
may be called fully open, and the question is 
what of prices. Indications point to a low 
level during the next 60 days, yet this has its 
compensation, and the situation is on the 
whole encouraging. It is safe to say that 
never have producers been able to make milk 
cheaper in a winter season than the one now 
past, nor creameries to turn off a finer butter 
at lower cost. Under the large production 
prices vd the finished article have long been 
relatively low, conducive to the best sort of 
trade siuaion consumption. In addition our 
exporters are gradually gaining ground in 
the foreign markets, notably in England, 
and this must continue to form a valuable 
outlet for our surplus. 

The ‘‘ butter year’’ closing May 1 has wit- 
nessed a further development of the dairy 
industry, as noted in our columns from time 
to time, and the commercial distribution of 
product of the creameries, west, north and 
in New England,has shown a decided growth. 
The two markets of New York and Chicago 
together handled 15 % more butter last year 
than in the preceding 12 months. During the 
year ended May 1, New York received 2,156,- 
000 yackages compared with only 1,923,000 the 
previous year; Chicago 1,417,000 packages 
against 1,187,000 a year earlisr. During the 
year Boston received 50 million pounds, 
against 47% millions the previous like period. 
These figures emphasize the fact of an in- 
creased output, yet early May finds ware- 
houses not burdened and the trade running 
largely upon current arrivals of freshly made 
goods. In Chicago the opening of the season 
shows stocks of held goods unusually small, 
a highly favorable feature. This is also true 
in a marked degree in the east, and fair ac- 
tivity prevails in nearly all directions. The 
wholesale trade evidently expects cheap but- 
ter, and will devote much energy to keep sup- 
plies moving into consumptive channels. 

As for the export trade much is hoped dur- 
ing the,period of grass stock and large 
plies at moderate to low prices. Fora num- 
ber of days past clearances for Europe have 
been restricted, but one month with another 
foreigners are taking fairly liberal quantities 
of butter. During the year ended May 1,New 
York, which is by far the heaviest exporter, 
shipped abroad 320,000 packages, against 
scant 200,000 the previous year. Boston is 
exporting moderate quantities and is also 
showing a good gain over a year ago. On the 
Pacific coast the trade is looking up, while 
our northern borders exported durmng9 mos 
ended March 31 fourfold the amount of the 
previous like period. In export circles the 
problem is still to get just what the foreigners 
want, quality and price considered, and the 
progress of Secretary of Agriculture Wilson’s 
efforts to enlarge our foreign trade will be 
watched with keen interest. 


sup- 
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Feeding Lambs Intended for Breeders. 


For this purpose preference should be given 
to bran, oats and linseed meal. Corn tends 
to fatten and does not produce growth to the 
other foods. Bran is 
and they may eat large 
quantities without danger. Oats are also 
well lhked by them, but are not eaten as read- 
ily as bran. The best results are usually ob- 
tained by feeding a mixture of equal parts 
oats, bran and linseed meal. 

At first but little grain will be eaten but 
gradually larger amounts will be taken. When 
about eight weeks old 1-5 of a ponnd will be 
10 weeks }, and 12 weeks When 

Separate ewe 
on ordinary 


Saine extent aS some 


relished by lambs 


eaten, 
four months old, wean. 
lambs from the rams. If 
give 3} but if aftermath 
less will be needed. Rape is excellent for 
ram lambs and if managed with judgment 
there is no danger in giving them free range. 
If aftermath or rape is not available, at least 
provide a piece of clean bluegrass pasture that 
has not been eaten down by other 
The best practice is to sow rye in the fall for 
early food in spring for ewes and lambs. 
Follow with vetches and oats and vetches 
sown at intervals of two weeks—these last 


the 
pasture 


lb oats daily ou good 


stock. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 
until the lambs are weaned and the clover af- 
termath is ready for them. Succeeding this 
come the rape crop and fall turnips. 

During the tirst winter the lambs should re- 
ceive special care. (Farmers’ Bulletin 49, J. 
A. Craig.) Encourage growth as much as 
possible without making them fat. Some 
grain, preferably oats and wholesome fodders 
like clover hay and cut corn fodder, must be 
fed. Until they mature liberal feed should be 
given, for any loss in growth cannot be made 


up afterward. 
EEE 


Growing Fo&der Corn. 


R. BAKER, OHIO. 


Occasionally the hay crop fails, making it 
necessary to provide some kind of forage. 
Millet is usually depended upon but is diffi- 
cult to cure. I much prefer fodder corn, 
closely drilled. Two years ago I drilled a 
field of six acres on e 4th of June, using 
two bushels of seed corn to the acre. It gave 
me a full crop of fodder with many nubbins 
and some fair sized ears. I cut the crop Oct 
2, using a reaper which dropped the fodder 
in nice gavels. Two men set up in shock, con- 
taining six gavels each, and tied the tops with 
tarred binding twine. When partially cured 
I had it all bound into small bundles which 
were set up In fair sized shocks, expecting to 
store in the barn when thoroughly cured. 
However, rains and snow prevented this, so 
I hauled once a week what was needed for 
my cattle and sheep and gave my horses an 
occasional feed. 

Everything on the farm seemed to 
better than hay. My cattle never did so well 
‘n rough feed without grain. This crop 
was worth as much asa yield of 3} to 4 tons 
of hay per acre. There was. not 100 Ibs of 
waste in the whole lot. Last year I grew 8% 
acres planted on June 12. By sowing thickly 
the stalks do not become coarse and all will 
be eaten up clean. Do not put away until 
thoroughly cured or it will mold. This fod- 
der will always sell near cities where many 
people keep one cow anda horse. The first 
season 1 could have sold my entire crop ata 
good price. 


like it 
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Rotting Feed Injurious.—Never put coffee 
grounds, potato parings or other matter that 
will settle, into the swill barrel. These will 
become fetid and partially decayed and have 
atendeney to produce hog cholera. Much 
cholera can be traced to town slops or other 
spoiled hog feed. As a preventive, give a 
teaspoonful of baking soda to each hog once 
a week.—({P. H. Hartwell. 

{@erThe correctness of this opinion was 
long since established by repeated scientific 
experiments, but too many feeders stili be- 
lieve any kind of swill is good enough for 
hogs. Most of us also forget that the hog is 
naturally one of the cleanest and neatest of 
animals. 


The Production of Oleomargarine— According 
to returus in the northern district of Illinois, 
which includes all the big Chicago manufac- 
turing plants, the outturn of oleo is running 
along about the same. During April internal 
revenue tax was paid on 2,355,653 lbs,or slight- 
ly less than in March, but some 300.000 Ibs 
greater than in April ’96. Only 11 additional 
licenses were taken out in Chicago during 
the month to retail oleomargarine; evidently 
plentiful supplies of choice butter obtainable 
at moderate prices attract the consuming pub- 
lic. During April,tax was paid on 303,273 lbs 
filled cheese, compared with the March out- 
put of 355,000 Ibs; no licenses were issued in 
Chicago to retail filled cheese. 


Cheese Exports Gaining Ground.—During 9 
we have sent abroad 34 millions lbs 
against 25,500,000 lbs same period a 
W hile fair, this business is still 
what it ought to be, and 
With the filled cheese 


mos 
cheese 
year earlier. 
very much behind 
what it was years ago. 
abomination well controlled, however, and 
the re-establishment of the good name of 
American cheese in foreign markets,the busi- 
ness ought to increase. 


S., Neb: After 
skin can be 
some 


Softening a Calf Hide.—L. C. 
the removal of the hair, a calf 
made soft and pliable- by applying 
leather oil and rubbing thoroughly. 
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NO GREAT L OSs, 
without some small g 
hard times have inc re “— ( 
demand for our “Handy” 
Wagon, because it saves the 
waces of a hired man,—you 
don’t have to send two to the 
field to load it. You 
on twice the load and dor 
up your field when cros: 

They are cheap to and D 

Send your address free circulars. 
Farmer’s Handy Wagon Company, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan. Free wagon for 2459 x. 


DE LAVAL “BABY ” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha ‘“‘ Baby’? Cream Separators 
are best and cheapest. Sales exceed 100,000, 
or more than ten times those of all imitating 
and infringing machines throughout the 
world combined. They are guaranteed to be 
superior in all respects as acondition of sale. 








(IMPROVED BaBy No. 2.) 


De Laval Separators save $5.—to $10.— per 
cow per year over and above any gravity sys- 
tem, and $3.— to $5.— per cow per year over 
and above any other centrifugal separator. 

Send for brand new “ Baby” or Dairy Sep- 
arator Catalogue, No. 257, containing a fund 
of practical dairying information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


EARN A BICYCLE 


GOO Second Hand Wheels. 6 AN 

Makes. GOOD AS NEW. $5 to 
$15. New High Grade "9% 
models, fully guaranteed. $17 
to $25. Special Clear- 
ing Sale. Shipped any- 
where on approval. 

We will give one agent in each 
town free use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputa- 

tion is well known throughout the 
country. Write at once for our special offer. 


D. J. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 
CHICAGO. 














Yarding Young Turkeys. 





C. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 
I doubt if there is any one thing, with the 
possible exception of feed, that has more to 


do with success in raising young turkeys than 
a suitable yard. Select some spot that will 
afford a good situation. This should be rather 
high and sufficiently rolling to give good 
drainage so that the surface water will run 
off quickly, carrying with it a considerable 
part of the impurities. It is also important 
that the ground be as free as possible from 
little hollows where waiter can accumulate. If 
such are not avoided, dampness, one of the 
most deadly enemies of the young turkey, 
will be given a foothold. In selecting a site 
for a yard, a spot underneath a tree or near 
a building should be avoided. Shade means 
an absence of direct sunlight and the next 
thing in order is dampness, especially after a 
shower or a heavy dew. The interior of the 
yard should be well sodded, the thicker the 
better, but cut the grass as close as possible. 
If kept short, the heaviest dew will disappear 


in a comparatively short time. Otherwise, 
especially if situated in the shade, it will re- 
quire quite a portion of the forenoon to get 


rid of all the moisture. 

As to size a tliree-cornered affair made of 12 
or 14 ft boards placed end to end 
but I have never found such a pen large 
enough. J much prefer one 20 or 24°ft 
square. The idea is to give the poults plenty 
of exercise and yet not overdo the matter; 
plenty of exercise the life of the growing 
turkey. In building pens of this: size, 
cially if one requires several, it will prove 
difticult if old boards are depended upon. 
Much the better way to make per- 
manent gates. <A year or two ago I tore down 


is used, 


is 


espe- 


18 some 


an old fence, took a portion of these boards 
and made them into sections of different 
lengths. Each gate was made thirty inches 
high If I were going to make more I would 
extend them to three feet. The boards were 
placed an inch apart near the bottom, but 
wider toward the top. These gates are the 
most satisfactory arrangements I have ever 
tried. They are handy and always ready. 
Housing turkeys during the night and 


stormy weather is important. 





Putting Up Poultry Fencing.—Wire netting 
is so commonly used now for the yarding of 
fowls that some plan for properly putting up 
the fence is important. Ordinarily this fenc- 


ing is slack and very untidy. It needs to be 
thoroughly stretched. To do this, the plan 
shown in the sketch may be used to advan- 


tage. 
arranged on one side 
each 


A strip of board has four or more hooks 
to hold the roll firmly 


and to stretch section as it is unrolled. 





DEVICE FOR STRETCHING WIRE FENCING. 
A pulley attached to the following post draws 
the netting tightly past the preceding post, 
when it is secured firmly with staples and the 
work advanced to the next post. A fence thus 
put up will look neat and will be more serv- 
iceable in retaining fowls, as a sagging top 
wire invites attempts at flight. 
Nothing but Brown Leghorns.—From 3 hens 
I received 782 eggs in the period Feb 18 to 
April 16. I would have no other breed; they 
are pretty as well as excellent layers.—[Mrs 
H. J. Holmes, Union Co, N J. 


Good Winter Layers.--I have a flock of 45 
hens. Six are common fowls and did not be- 
gin to Jay until March. The remainder are 
th :roughbred Black Leghorns. Of the lot 34 
are pullets hatched in May and June and the 
other five are two-year-old hens. During 
January of this year my flock layed 582 eggs, 
February 642, and March .775, a total of 2299 
eggs in exactly 90 days. I feed hot bran and 
corn meal mash morning and evening, with 
whole grain at noon. The one trouble with 
‘Leghorns isthe fact that they are non-sitters 
and it is necessary to have an incubator or a 
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few hens of some other breed. However, they 
lay all summer and do not spend half their 
time clucking. A few setting of eggs can al- 
ways be sold to your neighbors at good 
prices.—/[O. J. T, North Ridgeville, Ohio 





Note and Conmneat. 

There can be no doubt that the farmer 
would find a readier and better market if the 
retailer or consumer knew where to find him. 
Since the individual farmer cannot or will 


not advertise, might he not profitably asso- 
ciate himself with his neighbors and leta 


representative advertise the business of all at 
once? A representative of a hundred thrifty 
farmers might present a very attractive list to 
the city man who had become weary of high 
priced, shopwerzn goods.—{L. M. St John, 
Montgomery Co, N Y. 





Some of our wide-awake farmers are plant- 
ing potatoes by first using a large plow, then 
dropping seed and using a harrow to cover. 
[E. A. Brush, Dutchess Co, N Y. 

Patrons of the different offices served are 
well pleased, and hope rural free delivery 
will become perimanent. Letters are deliv- 
ered to the furthermost portions of the town 
in a few hours to patrons who seldom get to 
the office oftener than once or twice a week. 
{William H. Raymond, P M, Elba, N Y. 


I notice many announcements of 
foreclosuies all over the state, but in 
historic town of Fort Ann there has not been 
one this year. I think it must be due to the 
great number of readers of American Agricul- 


mortgage 
this old 


turist here, who are thus enabled to keep in 
the front and make farming pay. All of my 


neighbors are either renewing subscriptions 
or subscribing for the first time. It is conced- 
ed by all that there is more* valuable reading 
matter for the money in American Agricultur- 
ist than in any other paper published.—{ Wil- 
liam Ward, Washington Co, N Y. 


Where the grange is, there you will also find 


the institute, and with the two any farming 
community has the wherewithal to better its 
condition socially, educationally and finan- 
cially. With a lecture course added, a long 
step is taken towards giving rural dwellers 
the privileges granted their city cousins.—[F. 
J. Lewis, Loraine Co, Ohio. 


Free mail delivery is very well for farmers 
in one way, but { would like to inquire what 
it would cost this county if generally adopted 
and who is to pay for it. If it is for the farm- 
ers to pay in taxes, I think we have enough 
of these at present.—[J.T. Hafaman, Genesee 
Co, NY. 
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The columns of this paper are 
hardly long enough to print all the 
good words said about the Wepon- 
set Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. 
Neponset should not be confounded 
with ordinary tarred paper or build- 
ing paper that quickly rots when 
exposed to the weather. 

Neponset is used for covering 
roofs, sides, and walls of houses, 





barns, hen-houses, green-houses, 
hotbeds, haystacks, wagon-covers, 


and numerous other purposes. 

It is very inexpensive: costs 
only $5.00 for 500 square feet at 
the factory, with the necessary 
nails and tin caps. Any one with 
a hammer and pocket knife can 
put it on. With this Fadric you 
can repair your outbuilding so that 
it can storm, blow, or freeze, and 
your stock will not mind it, for 
Neponset is wind-proof and frost- 
we 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 

















CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue gx 
and full particulars. 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. [ 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 










$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 














The Improved U. S. Separator’s 


Figures Don’t Lie. 








Records at Dairy Schools, 1897. 
Maine. Skim-Milk Test.; Ohio. Skim-milk Test. 
tt a 0.03; Jan. 15..... -. .--0.02 
> EN as oad canst 0.04; Feb. 2..... ..« . 0.00 
Wisconsin “ rere 
a eee 0. 03 | 14 tests under,..,,..0.05 
ops ere: 0.02 | Cornell, 
see ar Pr ay . In 25 tests, Jan. 7 
New Hampshire. to Mch 15, 
Hob. 18......... 0.01 8 showed only, ,Trace 
ta err: 0.04 11 showed only 
Massachusetts, 0.03 to 0.05 
a eee 0.01 | —, 
- Be ovewenense 0.03; Jan. 13., ee 
Illinois. “28, . 0.02 
Maren 23. ...<<<- 0.01 ae Tee 
“ 15.. 0.005 . Qe cae dane 0.04 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Catalogues 


are full of it. 
We want agents where we have none, 


Thousands of dairymen find the same close skimming 


in daily use. 
Free for the asking. 


- Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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The White Day Lily. 


G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 


For an all-around lawn plant Funkia subcor- 
data, our common day lily, has no peer. A 
well set plant is capable of making itself a 
thing of beauty with little or no care, save in 
cold climates the essential winter protection 
of leaves, boards or evergreens. ‘The tuber- 
ous routs, if undisturbed, eventually form a 
hollow circle; hence an attractive stage in 
leaf growth is the unique ting of delicately 
tinted leaves which deepen in color as natu- 
ral luxuriance fills the space. The foliage, at 
any time from May until Jate autumn, is sufti- 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


of the most valuable garden plants. With its 
single dahlia-like tlowers and its graceful, 
finely cut, feathery foliage, it took a promi- 
nent place in the autumn flower garden. Yet 
the new Giant Fancy yarieties, originated in 
California, and now being offered by our lead- 
ing seedsmen, are a wonderful improvement 
over the older forms. The flowers of these 
measure from five to six inches in diameter, 
and vary from delicate shades of blush, pink 
and rich crimson to snowy white, contrasting 
beautifully with the graceful foliage of the 
plant. Seed sown in the open, in a favor- 
able location, in May, will produce flower- 
ing plants before frosts occur. In northern 


FLOWERING CLUMP OF WHITE DAY LILIES 


cient compensation for its existence. The 
leaves are beautiful in shape and veining, free 
from insect depredations, of exquisite color 
anddinish. Flower stalks are due early in 
August and blossoms quickly follow. 

The illustration given is that of a long-es- 
tablished plant which has been left pretty 
much to itself, having been content with a 
winter coat and a light dressing of manure 
when the former was removed, affording in 
return an attractive mass of color. For the 
last two seasons the ground around the plant 
has been lightiy forked and heavier dressing 
applied. Although the day lily is practically 
independent, it responds quickly to horticul- 
tural efforts. In this case a phenomenal 
growth resulted, the symmetrical pile measur- 
ing seven feet and two inches in diameter. 
About forty flower stalks appeared, averaging 
from twenty to thirty flowers each, and con- 
tinued in bloom until October 6. 

The accepted theory that but one flower op- 
ens each day on a stalk and lasts but that 
length of time, doubtless gave rise to its pop- 
ular name. However in September I care- 
fully investigated the subject. Possibly my 
plant is exceptional, for my nocturnal visits, 
lamp in hand, disclosed a different state of 
affairs. All daytime splendor paled before 
it. No sleeping beauties met my gaze; the 
whole plant seemed alive with snowy cups 
held erect and open, pouring their exquisite 
fragrance on the dewy air. I counted four 
such blossoms on several stalks; two perhaps 
would close about eight or nine o’clock the 
following morning; buds with petals open at 
night opened slowly in the early dawn and 
many blossoms remained ajar from two to 
four days. 


Improved Cosmos. 


Among autumn flowering annuals the Cos- 
mos (C bipinnatus) is not excelled in beauty ot 
form, color and attractiveness. In its original 
type even,it was at once acknowledged as one 


climates, however, potted plants started in 
greenhouses are preferable. Under favorable 
conditions the plants make a luxurious and 


GIANT Cosmos (one-third natural size). 


vigorous growth and should ‘therefore be 
planted not less than two feet apart each way. 


nmsdesdeaalgalaggibiens 

When Buying Fertilizers for home consump- 
tion it is of the tirst importance to consider 
their cost with reference to what they promise 
to furnish. The high priced fertilizers may 
prove in many instances cheaper than the low- 
er-priced one—when judged from that stand- 
point.—|Goessmann. 


Salvia Splendens is one of the best flowers for 
planting in masses, for August show. If care 
is taken to prevent its getting dry at the 
roots, and it is given a rich soil, it will be in 
its glory at this season, and its vivid beauty 
will be fully appreciated because there will 
be few other flowers to rival it. 


THE APIARY. 


Putting on Surplus Boxes. 
A. H. DUFF, KANSAS. 


Much depends upon the time and manner 
of adding surplus honey boxes, so as to get 
the best returns. It is not only useless to put 
them on before the bees are ready for them, 
but itis a detriment. A colony not 
enough to take care of surplus boxes is too 
weak for more space. Heat cannot be econo- 
mized and brood rearing carried on to the ex- 
tent it otherwise would have been. But very 
few cases require the additional honey re- 
ceptacles before the princinal honey flow bs- 
gins, and by this the beekeeper must be gov- 
erned to a great extent. Do not, however, be 
too slow in putting on surplus boxes, for that 
is as great a wistake as the other. 

Usually the proper time to add surplus 
boxes is at the beginning of the honey har- 
vest. In most localities this can be figured 
on very closely, and it occurs near the same 
period every year. In exceptional cases it is 
necessary to add surplus boxes at other times, 
or earlier in the season, if the strength of the 
colony demands it. Often extremely strong 
colonies require more room than the ordinary 
hive can supply, and these, but only these, 
should be supplied with boxes. During early 
summer months the matter of space is of much 
importance. A very weak colony will do much 
better, and breed more rapidly, if the space is 
contracted to just what the bees occupy, and 
no more. Division boards are made for this 
purpose and are a part of the hives. 

cm 
Beekeeping and Fruit Growing. 
ABBOTT, MISSOURI. 


strong 


EMERSON T. 


By the production of honey a great amount 
of wealth may be added to that which the 
farmer and fruit grower already 
Irrigation and alfalfa have come to the west 
to stay. Beekeeping is an industry the pos- 
sibilities of which have been greatly enlarged 
by the growing of alfalfa. It is difficult to es- 
timate the honey-producing qualities of this 
plant. It yields a bountiful supply of nectar 
and the honey when properly cared for is of 
the best. There is no reason why honey 
shonld not form a part of the daily food of 
every family, as it can be secured with a very 
small outlay. A good colony of bees should 
gather at least 50 lbs of surplus honey each sea- 
son and send out one good swarm. The honey 
would at a low estimate be worth five dollars 
aud the swarm much more. The total profit 
would amount to at least eight dollars. Puf- 
fing smoke into a hive will keep bees from 
stinging. A repetition of the smoking will 
have a tendency to quiet bees that are dispos- 
ed to leave. Noone should try to keep bees 
without a smoker. Modern hives can be se- 
cured for $1.50. With necessary equipments 
bees can he easily handled. They play 
an important part in the fertilization of flow- 
ers, but care must be taken in spraying trees 
where bees are kept. He who sprays the 
bloom not only runs the risk of killing the 
bees, but destroys the possibility of a fruit 
crop, thus thwarting the very purpose for 
which the spraying is done. 


possesses. 





The Control of Peach Yellows. 
PROF S. T. MAYNARD, MASS AG’L COLLEGE. 

That a serious disease or condition called 
the yellows exists is acknowledged by all 
intelligent horticulturists, but there is a wide 
difference of opinion among them in ali parts 
of the country as to the nature of the disease, 
or condition, aud the means necessary to 
overcome it. It is claimed by many scientists 
and orchardists of large experience that the 
disease is contagious, that the only remedy is 
the destruction of the trees attacked at the 
first symptoms, and that the great improve- 
ment of the orchards in the states where re- 
strictive laws have been enacted has been 
wholly due to the enforcement of such laws. 
Others claim that the discase has not been 
proved contagious; that the only proof offer- 
ed, that by bud inoculation, is not conclu- 
sive, ie, by inserting a bud of a diseased tree 
into a healthy stock whereby the disease was 
continued in the growth from this bud, and 








in some cases was extended to the growth be- 
low the bud. 

That the conclusions are faulty, because 
buds weakened from other causes, as by varie- 
gation, etc, slow, in many cases, just the 
same results, while the stocks in many other 
similar cases show no influence whatever 
upon the scion or bud growth. To substan- 
tiate this, we quote the following taken from 
Farmers’ Bulletin No 17, by Prof Erwin F. 
Smith, the government specialist and perhaps 
the best authority on peach yellows in the 
country: There has been much speculation 


respecting the nature of this disease, inas- 
much as Climate and soil do not seem able to 
originate a plainly communicable malady, 


and no fungus, bacteria or animal parasite has 
been identified as the cause. At present peach 
yellows seems nearest allied to that phenome- 
nonin plants known as variegation. It is 
now recognized that variegation in wany 
plants is a disease manifesting itself in stunt- 
ed growth, imperfect assimilation, hastened 
development and feeble vitality. Moreover, 
in a number of plants, e g, jasmines and 
abutilons, this condition is transmissible to 
heathy stocks by budding or grafting in the 
same way as peach yellows. 

The contagiousness of the disease cannot be 
proved until the juices of a diseased tree be 
introduced into a healthy tree or a_ specific 
germ is discovered and separated into pure 
cultures and then introduced into a_ healthy 
stock, thus producing the disease, as is done 
with tuberculosis in animals or the fire blight 
in the pear. ‘That the disease or condition at 
first appears on one or two trees only and that 
other trees are affected later, is no proof of its 
contagion, for all the trees wiil die sooner 
or later, generally within-15 years, unless very 
carfully grown, and many of them of what 
appears to be the yellows. I contend that 
the digging out of trees weakened from any 
cause whatever, as soon as a weakness is ap- 
parent, must result in the improved condition 
of orchards anywhere; that the trees remain- 
ing will naturally receive more care and at- 
tention and consequently will improve more 
rapidly than if the same amount of care were 
extended over a larger number of trees, but 
that this is no proof that contagion existed 
and has been prevented by this treatment. 

The improvement in the orcbards of Michi- 
gan since the peach yellows law was enacted 
has come, I believe, more from the in¢reased 
intelligence and skill of the growers than 
from the influence of the law. The orchard- 
ists in that section grow their trees more care- 
fully and skillfully than formerly, they 
micals instead of stable manure, plant on- 
ly on soil well adapted to the growth of the 
peach, and fully understand that it does not 
pay to grow peaches on weakened trees any 
more than it does other fruits, under the same 
conditions, and especially so when young and 


use 


che 


Vigorous trees ean he grown up to fruiting 
size in three or four years. These causes 
alone are sufficient to account for all the im- 


provement reported which could have been 
brought about by the growers themselves and 
nearly all of the expense attending the execu- 
tion of the prevision of the law saved. Some 
credit may be given tie law for this improve- 
ment, but a great principle is involved that 
should not be violated and many believe such 
laws unconstitutional because no wrong has 
been proved. 





A New Egg Plant. 





While the egg plant is grown very exten- 
sively as a market garden crop, it is seen far 
too little in home gardens and yet there is no 
difticulty in raising it. The main point to be 
observed is that the plant is a very tender an- 
nual and has to be started in a hotbed or 
greenhouse. Many fail with it because they 
‘et out the plants too early. There is no use 
to plant them outdoors so long as there is any 
danger from frost or eveu so long as the 
hights are very cool, although actual frost 
does not occur. One-half dozen plants will 
be sufficient for a moderate sized family. 
Where potted plants can be procured from the 
florist or plant grower, they are far prefera- 
ble to those taken up direct from the seed bed. 
Until rec ently there has been but very little 
choice in varieties, the New York Improved 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


Purple having been almost the only variety 
raised, but now there comes the -‘‘Pearl,’’ a 
white-fruited egg plant equal in size and 





THE PEARL EGG PLANT. 


quality to the New York Improved. The 
plant is stated to be remarkably productive 
and the fruit of the finest quality, either baked 


or fried. 
eee eee 


The State Experiment Station 
Wayne Co, is about to publish a 
79) on diseases of orchard and garden 
in it, Prof A. D. Selby, the station botanist 
and chemist, illustrates and describes diseases 
of currants and gooseberries, raspberries and 
blackberries, plums and cherries, also of the 
pear, quince and apple, and gives simple and 


at Wooster, 
bulletin (No 
fruits. 


practical remedies for the various smuts, 
blights, etc. A very comprehensive spraying 


calendar accompanies the bulletin as a sup- 
plement. This document can be had free of 
cost by any Ohio farmer who will address a 
postai to Experiment station, Wooster, Ohio, 
asking forit. As soon as you get it, post the 
spraying calendar in your barn,shed or house, 
where it can be constantly and conveniently 
referred to. 


Apple Exports 3,000,000 Bbls—The season 
of ’%-7 will go on record with exports of ap- 
ples from the U S and Canada of almost 3,000,- 
000 bbls, exceeding anything in previous years. 
The export season is nearly at an end, al- 
though scattering lots are still going abroad. 
During the week ended May 1, according to 
Mahion Terhune, the New York freight brok- 
er,4470 bbls were exported ; corresponding week 
last year 858 bbls. 


The Onion Maggot Again. —When the maggot 
commences to work, sow evenly over the field 
a liberal sprinkling of fine salt, 6 to 8 qts to 
the acre. If sown just previous to or duringa 


rain the better, as that dissolves the salt 
quicker and renders it more effective. I have 
tried almost every remedy, but this is the 
only one that I have found effective.—([Seth 
Viets, Hartford Co, Ct. 

Sowing Seeds too Thickly.—A. G. E., Mobile 
Co, Ala: By the use of some improved seed- 


sowing machine, the amount of seed used for 
a certain distance can be regulated to a nice- 


y, but when such a contrivance is not at 
hand, the mixing of the seed with two or 
three times its quantity of sand, and sowing 


all together, will prevent the seed from being 
distributed too thickly. 


wn EMPIRE 
SPRA GARFIELD oy ANG 


PERFECT AGITATORS. no o scorching 
foliage. No leather or rubber valves. 





















Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue FRE&. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 










CELERY PLANTS FOR SALE. 
Leading varieties, carefully packed in baskets and de- 
livered here at Express Offices: 250 plants for 60c; 500 for 


90c; 1000 for $1.50. Special price on quantities over 6000. 
Cash with order. Also Cabbage and Cauliflower plants. 

DLAND FARM,, Canastota, Madison 
Co, N. Y. 





Whe ie to advertisers be sure to mention 
2 WWHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Severe Pains 


Caused by Stomach and Liver Troubles 
—Could Not Eat or Sleep—Creat Weak- 
ness—Now Entirely Cured — Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla Did it. 

“I suffered for about five years with 
stomach and liver troubles, and tried dif- 
ferent remedies without much benefit. I 
had spells of vomiting which would last 
for a long time, and I suffered severe pain. 
I could not eat or sleep. I was very weak, 
and could hardly walk across the room. 
While suffering one of those terrible spells 
my husband urged me to try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. Finally I consented, and after 
taking the first bottle I was greatly benefit- 
ed. I have now taken three bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and am cured. I have 
not had any of these bad spells, and can eat 
anything I wish.” Mrs. WESLEY FRE- 
DENBURG, Box 69, Catskill, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 
Is the 


best—In fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold _by all druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 





cure nausea, 


Hood’ Ss Pills biliousness. 


CHAMPION 
HURN 


From 3 to 7 Minutes. 


indigestion, 
25 cents. 





Makes more and better 
butter easier than any 
other. Easiest to oper- 


ate. Easiest to Clean. 
Machines sent on 


TRIAL. 


Money refunded if 
not satisfactory upon 
return of Churn in 
£00d condition. 

GUARANTEED for 
a YEAR. Don’t buy 
any other. 


We have NO AGENTS. 


Write for particulars. 


Champion Churn Co., 


22 E. Third Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








LET US SUPPLY YOU WITH YOUR.... 


Jae VEGETABLE PLANTS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


We crow a full line of all the desirable varieties. We 
offer Tomato, Lettuce, Cabbage, Celery aud Sweet 
Potato plants at 25 cents per 100; $1.25 per 1,00. For 
prices on large quantities, please apply to 


R. VINCENT, JR., & SON, White Marsh, Md. 


Mention American Agriculturist when you write. 


EAN CITY 


Finest flavor; lar Stray solid. wherr, 
Bear enormously. Denald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Koots; a 
new production of rare merit. 
Greeusboro Peach, Japan 
Small Fraite,, meee 

each S a unkiine 
NURSERIES, BE 










Pe 
HARERISON’sS 








opRAY PUMpg 


21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. ddress 


WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. g 
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Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
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readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 
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in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 15, 1897. 


The annual overtiow of the Nile is not only 
welcomed as a benefaction to agriculture, but 
the Egyptian government nuw wants to fur- 
ther utilize the annual rise of the great river, 
in order to greatly increase the crops of 
wheat and cotton. What holds good in Egypt, 
however, does not necessarily follow in our 
own south, where conditions are so different. 
One thing is sure: The general government 
must accept greater rather than less responsi- 
bility 1n future in controlling the Father of 
Waters. 

————————____ 

Gleams of returning sense occasionally il- 
lumine the columns of the metropolitan 
press. Even the New York Herald is waking 
up to a realizing sense of the inferior credit 
facilities or banking accommodations in the 
rural districts. It is printing a series of arti- 
cles showing city people the necessity of re- 
form in this respect for the rural population. 
Other daily papers and the financial press 
have copied or commented upon American Ag- 
riculturist’s editorials on this subject, and the 
matter is now fairly before the people. Yet 
it is strange how even experts who are sup- 
posed to be well informed fail to realize the 
farmers’ necessities. Even so capable and 
disinterested an authority on finance as 
Morris L. Muhleman, deputy assistant United 
States treasurer at New York city and author 
of a standard work on monetary systems of 
the world, recommends the Credit Foncier as 
the best system for furnishing credit facilities 
in rural districts. Butas a matter of fact, 
the Credit Foncier has been an entire failure 
in this respect in France. It even tried to 


EDITORIAL 


accommodate farmers by starting a separate 
agricultural credit department, but this also 
failed to meet the case. The most recent 
French authorities on banking testify that in- 
of supplying capital or credit to the 
ccuntry, this institution drained the rural 
districts of both, for the benefit of the cities. 
We don’t want anything of that kind in the 
United States. Indeed, the real point is to 
arrest the natural tendency of blood, capital 
and credit to leave the country for the town. 


Stead 


Solid Facts of Hopeful Tendency. 


Prosperity seems to be on the way after all. 
During the prosperous ‘years of 1891-’92 prices 
steadily declined, but values recovered and 
on April 1, ’93, were fully as high as on New 
Year’s, 91. Then came the panic, followed by 
steadily decreasing prices, until bottom was 
reached in the spring and summer of 1896. 
Recovery began early last fall, advanced in 
January, and is now holding its own. 

If the average wholesale prices of 98 icad 
ing commodities at New York in the very 
prosperous period of January,’91, be expressed 
by 100, the bed rock touched on July 1, ’96, 
is expressed by 66, but for April of this sea- 
son shows an advance of 12% from that 
low point to 74. That this improvement 
has been held in spite of tariff and other un- 
certainties, is promising evidence of retarn- 
ing good times, 

People are accustomed to speak of the sum- 
mer of 1892 as a period of great prosperity, 
and will be rejoiced as well as surprised to 
know that commodity prices on April 1 were 
within 10 % of the values of July 1, ’92! 
Dun’s report shows that during this April 
wholesalers did within 10 % of as much busi- 
ness asin the like month during the spring 

1892. This is for cities east of the 
whereas the improvement in prices, 
business on the whole Pacific 
coast is general and apparently permanent. 

These facts certainly iook as though the 
country was within 10 % of prosperity! But 
still more significant, because indicative of 
becter conditions among farmers, upon whom 
rests, is the fact that cash re- 
subscriptions to this 
February and March 
quarter of last 


boom of 
Rockies, 


agriculture and 


all prosperity 
ceipts from farmers’ 
journal for January, 
increased 40 % over the first 
year. 

Bradstreet’s carefully prepared index num- 
bers afford the basis that makes it possible to 
bring out this encouraging prospect of prices. 
And with steel rails wholesaling at the same 
price per ton as hay, have not other indus- 
tries as well as agriculture got down to hard- 
pan? With corn and potatoes worth as much 
per ton as pig iron; with oats, barley and rye 
equal in value to beef, cotton and steel bil- 
lets; wheat and milk exchangeable pound for 
pound for steel beams; with flour, beans and 
lemons selling at the same prices per 1b as 
newspaper and nails, who shall say that 
natural conditions are not adjusted to a basis 
that means a foundation for a gradual return 
of substantial prosperity to farm and factory? 
Now if congress will at once define the 
artificial conditions of industry (the tariff), 
thus putting a stop to uncertainty on that ac- 
count, the outlook would be hopeful, indeed. 

—————— 

A curious boteh of the tariff bill has been 
made by the senate finance cominittee. The 
straddle on sugaris in one sense a victory 
for the trust, and apparently at some sacrifice 
of revenue, yet we are not certain but that 
the new schedule is even better for domestic 
sugar producers than the Dingley bill. It 
ought to average quite as much protection on 
raw sugar as the 1lgc fixed by the Dingley 
bill, and this is the vital point to farmers 
who wanta home market for beets and cane,— 
but the senate gives the trust a big increase 
on refined sugar. The committee has wisely 
stricken out Hawaiian reciprocity, but admits 
that this was done to secure Senator Jones’s 
vote and will try to restore it. Countervailing 
duties to offset foreign export bounties will 
meet with general favor. The reduction in 
tobacco duties is a serious blow to American 
growers of cigar leaf, and is being bitterly re- 
sented. The reductions in other agricultural 
products are equally without reason, except 
the committee’s desire to harmonize these 


with its other reductions. We have long be- 
lieved in higher internal revenue taxes upon 
beer and cigarettes—features of the bill that 
will command popular support, but to reduce 
the duty on hops is as indefensible as the cut 
in tobacco duties. The changes in the wool 
schedule seem to aim at justice for all con- 
cerned and if it becomes a law wool growers 
generally will be quite well satisfied. Public 
sentiment evidently does not favor extreme 
high rates on any of the necessities of life. If 
reasonable rates prevail, the country can let 
the tariff alone for several years, while devot- 
ing its attention to other and more impor- 
tant issues. But the main thing now is prompt 
action at Washington. Let us insist upon the 
correction of any errors into which the 
mittee has fallen in revising the agricultural 
schedules, but this need not prevent a final 
vote on the bill by June 1. Then there would 
be some prospect of its going to the president 
late next month. This would stop the ever- 
lasting uncertaiuty, to which it is more diffi- 
cult to adjust business than to any duties, 
however high or low. 

—— 
policy, 
1891, 

reserve 


com- 


The forest reservation established 
by act of congress March 3, authorizes 
the president to set apart and public 
lands bearing forests, but does not specify in 
detail the terms under which such reservation 
may be made. President Cleveland’s recent 
reservation of some 20,000,000 has cre- 
ated strenuous opposition by mining and lum- 
bering industries dependent upon the sup- 
plies of wood therein. This led to the adop- 
tiou of a clause in the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, restoring these reservations to the 
public domain. But the bill did not become 
a law, and congress is now asked to 
this clause so as to protect the rights of 
tlers and others without annulling the 
vation. Itis believed that this will 
justice to all parties. The program of 
urging this policy protects the interests of 
the miner, the lumberman, the settler, and of 
every citizen in the present and in the future 
in these forest reservations, that the 
sheep herder cannot be considered, because the 
growing of wool and wood on the same 
ground are not compatible. The policy of 
the American forestry association,indorsed by 
the national academy of science, is thus ex- 
pressed by Dr Fernow: 

1. Withdraw from sale or entry all 
not tit or needed for agriculture and 
tute as objects of special care by the govern- 
ment the lands at the headwaters of streams 
and op mountain slopes in general. 

2. Permit prospecting, mining and other 
occupation under such regulations as to pre- 
veut unnecessary waste, and cut and sell the 
timber under such methods as to secure per- 
petuation and renewal of the forest growth. 

3. Provide for protection against fire, 
theft and unlawful cccupancy. 

4. Respect all existing vested rights and 
arrange an exchange, if necessary, for private 
lands included in reservations; finally, re- 
store to the public domain for entry all lands 
which are found within the reservation fit for 
agriculture. 


acres 


amend 

set- 
reser- 
secure 


those 


ext ept 


lands 
consti- 


——— 

The daily arrivals of hogs at western points 
continue to show too many heavy -weights 
and too few bacon grades. Too often farm- 
ers in these days of big corn crops and low 
prices are too much inclined to regard hogs 
simply as an outlet for the grain surplus. The 
result is excess in weight, hogs running large- 
ly to lard instead of desirable ‘‘sides,’’ suita- 
ble for the English bacon trade. Packers are 
anxious to cater to this export business, but 
throw the blame on the farmers, who furnish 
them with 300-lb hogs instead of light bacon 
England goes to Denmark and Ire- 
prime bacon, 
riglit here at 


weighits. 
land for her favorite brands of 
which ought to be furnished 


home. 
———EEE 


Strange that, after doing about all that can 
be done for agriculture in the new tariff, the 
senate finance committee should have made 
the egregious error of reducing the duties on 
imported tobacco and increasing by one-third 
the internal revenue taxes on tobac: If this 
break can be properly amended, the bill will 
be far more acceptable. The senate is wise in 
reducing rates where they are excessive, and 
in adding to the tax on beer, but there is no 
sound basis for lower duties on wrapper leaf. 











Good Prospect for Grasses. 

The unfavorable winter conditions which so 
seriously impaired the prospect of winter 
grains this year, as befose noted in American 
Agriculturist, seem to have but little affected 
Taken as a whole the winter was 
not a severe one by: any means, and the ex- 
ceptional damage tu winter wheat was the re- 
sult mainly of one heavy freeze which came 
so early that late sown zgrain had not firmly 
established its root growth and was therefure 
especially susceptible to injury. Grasses, to 
th contrary, both old and newly sown, had 
generally favorable fall weather and well es- 
tablished root growth before the November 
freezing, and the aggregate winter damage 
was only nominal and generally the result of 
some strictly local conditions. 

The spring has been so cold that growth is 
as yet comparatively short, so that everything 
is late, but the great abundance of moisture 
now stored in the ground after the very rainy 
April will insure marvelous growth as soon 
as warm weather is experienced. Color and 
stand are remarkably good, and the danger of 
damage from drouth is reduced to a minimum. 
Meadows especially in the states of the great 
central valleys are in excellent shape and but 
for the fact that correspondents have been in- 
clined to shade their returus slightly to dis- 
count the lateness of spring growth, the gener- 
al condition would be little if any short of the 
ideal standard of perfection by which all com- 
parisons areanade. As it is, Wisconsin is the 
only state reporting less than 90 for condition. 
The damage there was mainly to freshly seed- 
ed tields, but the winter was more trying than 
elsewhere and some winterkilling of old sod 
is reported. 

SPRING PASTURES LATE BUT PROMISING. 

The condition of spring pasture is generally 
not reported quite so high as meadows and 
mowing lands. Outside of Michigan and Wis- 
consin, where there was some lack of winter 
protection during the most severe weather 
and some winter killing resulted, the main 
cause of complaint is the lateness of the sea- 
son. The sod is all right and the ground full 
of moisture, so that late pasturage will be ex- 
cellent, but the iack of early spring pasturage 
has been felt. Perhaps on the average the 
availability for spring use is later than last 
year by three weeks, necessitating that much 
longer feeding than usual and making a cor- 
respondingiy heavy draft upon the surplus 
hay. 

Along the river bottoms overflows and 
standing water have caused some damage, but 
the surplus of moisture left iu the ground 
everywhere will more than counterbalance 
this loss, insuring as it does rank growth as 
soon aS warm weather begins and compara- 
tive immunity from early summer drouths. 

The condition of clover is much less satis- 
factory. The new seedings went through the 
winter in only moderate condition and as old 
sod has suffered very materially in recent 
years, the general prospect is by no means flat- 
tering. The same reasons which explain the 
damage to winter wheat apply to the new 
seeding of clover, but the damage is by no 
means so great. Some fields will be plowed 
up but the practice will not be extensive and 
favorable weather from this time forward will 
cause some recovery. 


grasses. 


Fruits Late in Blooming. 





The continued cold weather in April makes 
it impossible to yet form a thoroughly satis- 
factory idea regarding the fruit promise of the 
year, taking the country as a whole. On tbe 
tirst of May, except in the more southern dis- 
tricts, neither peaches nor apples had bloom- 
ed to any extent; unusually late, but under 
the circumstances an encouraging feature. 
There were during April repeated cool waves, 
accompanied by frosts, but bud and bloom 
have been so little advanced that the proba- 
bility of anything more than local damage is 
not great. 

So far as can be determined at this date the 
prospect for an apple crop in the southern 
belt is good. The crop here last year was 
Small, the fall and winter favorable, and there 
seems no reason to believe that there has yet 
been any spring damage. A careful examina- 


OUR 





tion made by American Agriculturist county 
correspondents of peach buds in the Michigan 


districts of heaviest production leads to the 
conclusion that while blvuom will be less 
heavy than last year, it will be sufiiciently 


abundant, if no frost damage occurs at a later 
date, to insure a good crop, with fruit larger 
and of better quality than was the case with 
tue phenomenal yield a year ago. 

a - 


About the ‘Usual Potato Acreage. 


Potatoes will be planted much later than 
last year, and it is the general opinion of our 
county correspondents that there will be little 
change in the area devoted to the crop. There 
will be no general tendency in either direc- 
tion, increases in one section being balanced 
by a decreased attention to the crop in others, 
though upon the whole it is probable that the 
aggregate acreage will be rather smaller. 

There will be a considerable change in the 
distribution of the crop, a smaller proportion 


of early anda larger of late planting. This 
change, which is forced by weather exigen- 


cies, may become an important element in ag- 
gregate production, for rarely is the season 
favorable for both crops. Shouid our 
of rain this spring be followed by a deficiency 
through the late summer it will materially 
affect the late crop. The acreage in the north- 
west will be but little changed from last year, 
with the tendency perhaps toward a breadth 
a trifle smaller. 


excess 


a eee 
An Experience in Potato Culture. 
JOSIAH HAWKINS, CONNECTICUT. 





To write out my experience with over 900 
varieties—their yield, good qualities or lack 
of them, ete,—would be tiresoine for your read- 
ers. The money value of potatoes grown by 
manure and the money value of the crop 
grown on fertilizers about balances; but the 
better quality was on fertilizers, with a very 
slight increase in total yield by manure. Some 
brands of fertilizers are as bad as manure to 
make potatoes scabhy. There is a very great 
difference in brands of ashes to grow scabby 
potatoes. 

I am growing one variety of potatoes— 
Money Maker—which has never grown scab- 
by. In fact I have been obliged to plant this 
variety instead of White Star. Last season I 
grew about 4000 bushels of Money Makers, 
and intend to plant twelve acres of them this 
season. Not that they are perfection, but there 
is more money in them for me to plant for 
market purposes than any other variety. 
They are larger, smoother and handsomer 
than White Star, but the quality is the same. 
The qualities that are so helpful to me are, its 
perfect freedom from scab and from rot, and 
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its large yield. Being a few days later in ri- 
pening and having very large bushy tops, this 
variety tends to keep weeds down. I am 
planting these in drills 2 ft 8 in apart, using 
twelve tons Mapes fertilizer (half in drill 
and half broadcast) for nineteen | acres. 

The Carmen No 1is the seabbiest good potato 


I have ever grown and is the only variety 
that I shall treat the seed with corrosive sub- 


limate to prevent seab. The Carmen No 2I 
am through with, but will try again both 
Peerless Jr and Carmen No 3. 





Smaller Lima Bean Acreage—There are 3000 
acres less land devoted to lima beans in Ven- 
tura, the principal bean growing county of 
California, than last year. Farmers say tliat 


sugar beets pay better than beans and are 
growing the former on land heretofore used 


It is claimed the three counties 
of Santa Barbara, Ventura and San Luis 
Obispo can supply all the beans and 
mustard demanded in the United States. 


tor beans. 





The Currant Crop of Greece was 150,000 tons 
in °96, to which was added 10,000 tons carried 
over from the previous year. This fruit is 
marketed largely in the US, although Eng- 
land is the heaviest buyer. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 





AMERICAN CoTTon O1L Co, 46 Cedar street, 
New York city. Catalog of pure cottonseed 
meal for food for farm stock, giving the feed- 
ing and manurial value, its composition, and 
directions and rations for feeding. 

BuoomMER & BoscHERT PREss Co, Syracuse, N 


Y. Illustrated and descriptive catalog of 
wine and cider machinery. The Peerless 
presses manufactured by this firm have long 


since obtained a world-wide reputation and a 
large number of testimonials as to their ef- 
ficiency are herein given. 

CasH Buyers’ Union, Chicago. Special cata- 
log of buggies, surreys, phaetons, spring 
wagons, carts, road wagons, harnesses, sad- 
dles, etc, etc. 

CHAMPION MILK CooLEeR Co, Cortland, N Y. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalog of milk- 
dealers’ supplies, together with valuable di- 
rections for the care and management of 
wnilk. 

A. T. GoxpsporoucH, Wesley Heights, 
Washington, DC. Descriptive circular of the 
new, twice-bearing French strawberry; also 
other standard and new varieties. 

C. S. Pratt, Reading, Mass. Catalog of 
small fruits, hardy vines and climbers, water 
lilies, ete. 

LuctEN SANDERSON, New Haven, Ct. Cata- 
log of special formula fertilizers and agricul- 
tural chemicals, specially adapted for home 
wixing, being fine and dry. 

{ICHARD VINCENT, JR, & Son, Whitemarsh, 
Md. Wholesale price list of vegetables and 
other plants. 











What More Can be Asked7 


Only this; ask your grocer for it, and insist on trying it. 


Economy in buying 4 1b. package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia 
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ware t 
“A” Grade, $44 every state. 


Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. 


Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 
= = Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 2006 
Aan un) page Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart toX¥/] 
AZT any ee macs stylish carriage. Prices in plain figures. Testimonials from ons 4 
Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 222 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Wool Schedule [May Affect Values, 


The senate juggling of the wool schedule 
in the tariff bill is the important feature just 
now in the market. The belief has been gain- 
ing ground for some time that the rates origi- 
nally drafted in the Dingley or house bill 
would not be agreed to by the senate. Ac- 
cording to the revised measure 
to the upper house last week, material changes 


as presented 


have been made. First-class wools were re- 
duced from lle per lb to 8c, second-class wools 
from 12c while the duties on third-class 
or carpet wools have been raised. The divid- 
was placed at 10¢ 

being made 
32 % ad valo- 


to Ye, 


ing line on this latter class 
value; wools under that, value 
dutiable at 4c per lb instead of 

rem as in the house Dill; valued at 
more chan 10c per lb were placed at Te per 
lb specific duty instead of 50 % ad valorem. 
It is possible this may cause an easier tone in 
the market. 

Foreign wool is nearly at a standstill so 
far as price is concerned, but enormous 
quantities into this country 
on earlier purchases in JTondon for ac- 
count of American speculators and manu- 
facturers. The wool trade of England and 
Europe is considerably upset by prospective 
tariff legislation in this country. A factor in 
the home market is the domestic clip, which 
conceded will be less than usual. Trans- 
actions in wool have been largely speculative 
for a number of weeks past, with range 
of prices about steady on the introduction of 
these changes in the tariff. The genezal situ- 
ation, as noted in our review at the beginning 
ef April, is not essentially changed. During 
the past six weeks prices have advanced 1@ 
2c per lb, as shown in our table of compara- 
tive quotatiuns; placed beside the figures of 
six months ago, a general gain is noted of 2@ 
4c. Boston prices are used,as that is the lead- 
ing distributive market for both domestic and 
and New York, Phila- 
are on a 


wools 


are coming 


it 1s 


the 


foreign wool supplies, 
delphia, Chicago and further west 
parity, freight differences considered. 
CURRENT WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON. 
May 10 
1897 
Ohio and Pa, 
XX and above, 22 @23¢c 
X, ° ) 
Nol, 3 @24 
Ohio combing, 
No 2, 14 blood, 
Ohio delaine, > @23 
Michigan, 
X and above, 
Nol, 

Fine unwashed, 
Kentucky, Ind & Mo, 
Combing, 4 blood, 
Clothing, 44 blood, 
Texas (scoured basis), 

Spring, fine, 
medium, 
alifornia (scoured basis 
Spring, northern, free, 35 
Southern, 
Territory ordinary 
Fine, 
Medium, 
Coland New 
Improved, 
Coarse and carpet, 
Foreign wools, 
Australian combing, 
Australian clothing, 2 ) . ‘ 20 
N Zealand combing, 20 19 
olony clothing, 15 } 2 @15 10 


Mexico, 


a) 


@a13 


Adulteration of Pepper.—Ground pepper is 

perhaps the most extensively adulterated 
of all food products. The list of things 
which have been used as adulterants includes 
wheat hulls, maize, rice, oats, buck- 
zround linseed, olive and rape 
cocoanut shells, sawdust, mustard 
iyenne peppershells and terra alba. 
Ct Exp Sta. 


bran, 
wheat, 
cake, 


seed 


husks, « 


Wholesale Grocery Prices are without im- 
portant change, coffee ruling firmer, while sug- 
In spite of the probability of 
tariff on sugar, demand for retined 
slack, and recent advance maintain- 
ed indifferently. on the basis of 
tic per |b for granulated in a wholesale way 
at the refineries, with single barrel lots to re- 
tail grocers at a slight advance over 
ure, and soft sugars atthe usual differences. 
German and Dutch refined sugar is offered in 
this country fractionally below the _ price of 
American. The duty on tea proposed in 
the Senate is 10e per lb. At New York, 
Boston and Chicago, the wholesale rates 
of good to Japan teas are 16 to 
per Ib. without special change 


ars are easy. 
a moderate 
is rather 
Prices are 


this fig- 


choice 
Rice is 


25¢ 
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on the basis of 45 to 5c per 1b for fair 
to choice. Molasses dull with fair to fancy 
New Orleans 20 to 28c per gal. Spices quiet 
and without material change. Pepper 6 to 10c 
per Ib, cloves 55 to 10c, allspice 6 to Te, 
mace 35 to 42c, nutmegs 35 to 45c, cassia 14 to 
20c, bleached Jamaica ginger 20 to 22c. 


Prices 30 Years Ago—It goes without saying 
are very much lower, both what the 
farmer has to sell and is compelled to buy. 
The following comparisons, taken from the 
tile of the Chicago Trade Bulletin, well illus- 
trate the differences in farm values: 

May 1, 1867 May 1, 1897 
$17 25 $350 @4 60 
350 @450 


these 


W wheat flour, p bbl, 

S wheat flour, 

No 2 spring wheat, p bu, 2 67@ 7lga 

No 2 corn, Ola 24a 

No 2 oats, Qa 5214 1634.4 

No 2 rye, 3 a 

Barley, { 32 25 @ 

Mess pork, p bbl, 

Lard, p 100 lbs, 

Eggs, p dz, 

Hides, gs, p Ib, 

Butter, best, p 1b, 

Potatoes, p bu, 

Apples, p bbl, 

Cattle, p 100 lbs, 400 

Lake grain freights, bu, j 1 @ 
‘*Valuations’’ Again.—A ton of stable ma« 

nure containing of nitrogen 105 lbs, potash 11 

lbs, phosphorie acid 8 ibs, has an ‘‘estimated 

valuation’’ of $2.42 per ton, if we apply to it 

the highest prices for these ingredients allow- 

ed this year by the eastern experiment sta- 

tions. But such a figure no more expresses 

the agricultural value or crop-producing pow- 

er of the manure than do similar ‘‘ valuations’’ 

of commercial fertilizers. 


Alsike Clover Seed—The 
New York mostly marketed; the 
amount grown from yearto year is increas- 
ing. Present prices, less than 25-bu shipments 
to farmers, are $4.50@5.70 per bu. Demand 
generally good throughout the country the 
past spring, and continues fairly good for 
this time of year.—|Whitney-Noyes Seed Co, 
Binghamton, N Y. 


last crop grown in 


State is 





Our Legal Adiser. 

Rights to Sell.—Reader, N Y: A _ farmer 
cannot, in law, makea sale of his milk a year 
in advance. He can enter into a. contract 
that he will sell when the milk comes into 
existence, but he cannot sell what does not 
exist. A party can bind himself to a con- 
tract otherwise than by signing it. An ac- 
ceptance of a passbuok may bind the acceptor 
to an agreement printed in it if it was under- 
stood by both parties that such should be the 
ease. if a party with whom you make a con- 
tract prevents you fulfilling your part, he can- 
not rely on your failure to perform as an ex- 
cuse for his not performing.——H. D., N J.: 
Oleomargarine sold as butteris before the law 
adulterated food and the seller may be pros- 
ecuted. You had better lay the facts before 
the state board of health or the state dairy 
commissioner. These officers will prosecute 
the offender. 

Pensions.--Mrs S. S. W., N Y.: A widow 
of a deceasea soldier cannot draw the pension 
applied for by the soldier before his death 
but awarded after. She can, however, apply 
for a widow’s pension and as the husband’s 
was acted upon favoraily she will probably 
have little difticulty in securing hers. Unless 
there is delay 1n securing the necessary proof 
it should not take an attorney four years to 
secure a decision on such acclaim. The rem- 
edy in such a case is to place your claim in 
the hands of another attorney, one making 
pension claims a specialty. 

onicimaiilgagilliliaiaintanisiss 


Lung Disease.—B. N. has lost some lambs; 


they have a cough, stop eating, get sick and 
die; when they are examined after death 
their lungs are partly diseased. The trouble is 
lung fever,which very soon destroys the lungs 
if not properly treated before the disease gains 
headway. Put the sheep and lambs in a com- 
fortable dry place and give each lamb over 2 
mos old one teaspoonful of the compound syr- 
up of squills in a little milk three times a 
day; also give three drops of turpentine morn- 
ing and night; the turpentine should be given 
in a tablespoonful of raw linseed oil. The 
lambs should all be examined and any one 
which has a slight cough and a little dis- 
charge from its nuse should be put under 
treatment at once. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The Senate’s Treachery to Tobacco 


Growers. 


The tobaceo schedule of the tariff bill as re- 
ported to the senate is a complete change from 
the Dingley bill as passed by the house. [It 
increases the internal revenue taxes upon 
both foreign and domestic tobacco from 6c 
per lb (the rate since 1890) to 8¢ per lb, 
restores the Wilson tariff rates on tobac: 
ported in leaf; manufactured or in Cig: 
The duties per lb thus compare: 

Senate Dingley Wilson 

bill bill tariff 

Wrappers, P lb, $1.50 1.50 
Fillers, oo .65 «oD a 
Other, -40 65 40 40 
Cigars, 25 % and 4.00 +.50 4.00 4.50 2.50 

The committee was deaf to the entreaties 
of American cigar leaf growers to amend the 
Dingley rates to $3and 35c, but acceded to the 
vociferous demands of cigar makers, cigar 
manufacturers and !eaf importers. It has 
been conclusively demonstrated that the Mc- 
Kinley duties on tobacco were greater pro- 
ducers of revenue than the Wilson rates. But 
though the senate committee was so anxious 
for revenue as to tax tea 10c per lb, it was 
blind to the wisdom of higher revenue duties 
on tobacco! The Wilson rates gave manu- 
facturers 16 times us much protection as it did 
the growers. 

Farmers in the tobacco districts of N E, N 
Y, Pa, O and Wis, feel that they have been 
treacherously dealt with. They feel that 
their votes elected the present adiflinistration, 
yet its favors go to cigar makers and import- 
ers who are notoriously opposed to the repub- 
lican party. But what most maddens our to- 
bacco growers is higher internal 
taxes and lower duties on tobacco, when thi 
rates asked for by farmers (33 and 35c) would 
have largely increased the revenue. 


McK 
tariff 
2.00 2.00 


) 


revenue 


aceon 
Cause and Remedy of Low Prices. 
Since 1892, all tobacco markets have 
much overstocked with low grade inferi 
bacco. This has been true of cigar leaf mar] 
as well as the heavy leaf and burley market 
of the south. The result, low grade tobacco 
has sold so low that the best grades have suf- 
fered in sympathy. So overloaded have 
southern markets been with nondescript to- 
bacco that buyers have been able at all times 
to completely control the sales. As a _ result 
they have secured stock to last years ahead. 
Not only have they done that, but so low have 
they succeeded in crowding down prices that 
large quantities of tobacco have been secur- 
ed so cheap that it has been manufactured and 
given away in large quantities for advertising 
purposes. This is all fun for the manufactur 
er. But what does the farmer get out of it? 
In view of the one crop plan so universally 
adopted in some sections, American Agricul- 
turist strongly urges every tobacco planter to 
first try and raise everything consumed at 
home orin other wvurds begin to diversify 
his farm products. As to the staple crop, 
set out a reduced acreage and tend it to the 
very bestof your ability. Don’t let one infe- 
rior plant stay in your tobacco field. If one is 
stunted, backward, torn, much worm eaten 
orin any way defective, pull it up and de- 
stroy it. More room will then be made fora 
perfect symmetrical development of the re- 
maining plants. Aim to make every planta 
well-formed, perfect specimen whose leaves 
will have some character and value. Buyers 
measure the value of tobacco by the few in- 
ferior leaves they can find in a pile rather 
than by the few choice leaves. Strive to make 
each leaf contain value. Then, and only then, 
will tobacco growing be made to pay, untila 
jarge part of the surplus old nondescript 
tobacco has been disposed of. 
Destruction. 


pest.was last yeat the 
known in Kentucky 


Tobacco Worm 


The tobacco worm 
most destructive ever 
Their advent was so sudden that before 
seriousness of the outbreak was realized, 
bacco that had been the pride of its owner, 
and showed scarcely a mutilated leaf, was 
severely injured. Treated with puris green 
large numbers were destroyed. But to arrive 
at definite conclusions as to their destruction, 
the expe1iment station at Lexington conducted 
experiments with 250 worms, large and small 
-aris green 1 lb was mixed with quantities of 
yater varying from 40 to 150 gals and leaves 
tieated and fed to the worms. Young worms 
were found to be more quickly killed than 
old worms. Young worms lived an average 
of 44 days during their eating of the poisoned 
food, while the larger worms lived an average 
of nearly 124days. The length of time requir- 














ed to kill worms increased as the strength of 


the mixture used diminished. The average 
length of life of all the lots of worms of all 
sizes, after the experiment began, treated 


with a mixture consisting of paris green 1 lb 
and water 40 gals, was four days, while the 
average for the lots which had been treatea 
with the mixture consisting of 1 1b in 150 gals 
was 14 days. When worms were young, weak 
mixtures were found to serve as well as 
stronger ones. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The increase of 
tobacco this year in Clinton, 
caster and York counties will be about one- 
third more than the 1896 crop, according to 
the estimate of a dealer who has been buying 
extensively in those counties. 


acreage of 
Lycoming, Lan- 


Tobacco Notes. 
Some of the Washington correspondents 
who profess to be in close touch with the in- 


side probabilities of tariff legislation claim 
there is no hope of securing a higher rate 
than made by the senate committee. ‘*The 
committee feels,’’ writes one of these, ‘‘that 
judged by the light of experience the exist- 
ing law is the best revenue producer. There 
is almost no chance atall that the rate can 


be raised in the senate. Senator Platt of Con- 
necticut may make the motion from a sense of 
duty to growers, but the last standing ground 
of the tobacco growers in this case will be in 
the conference committee.’’ 


The French Regie contractors will find a 
conipetitor this year well worthy of their 
best efforts. For years, a New York outtit of 


tobacconists have secured the contract for fur- 
nishing the French government tobacco. Leaf 
was bought to fill the contract by brokers on 
the Cincinnati and Louisville markets. It is 
hese buyers, together with those representing 


the American Tobacco Co and a few other 
corporate interests, who have’ forced leaf 
down to its present low price. The securing 


of this contract requires a considerable guar- 
antee, hence but few have offered bids in 
competition with the New York contractors. 
But State Tissandier of Ohio, who 
represents a company of the leading Cincin- 
nati tobacco men, has sailed for Paris to try 
and secure a share at least of the French con- 
tract. Winle it will make but little if any 
difference to the tobacco grower as to who se- 
cures the contract, it is a good thing to see 
government snaps distributed and not drop- 
ped in the pockets of a few year after vear. 

G. 5. : In our experience, the presence 


Senator 


ofa large amount of sulphuric acid, either 
tree or combined in the soil, tends to dam- 
age the burning quality of tobacco. I presume 


a small amount of sulphate of ammonia per 
acre would not have tlus effect, but large 
amounts, I believe, would, as well as acid 


yhosphate.—|E. H. Jenkins, Experiment 
t I 








Station, New Haven, Ct. 

The total import duty payments at New 
York during March were $17,579,633; March 
ol, payments amounted to 1,726,453. 

At the first spring inscription sale at Am- 


be unex- 
bought 


sterdam, the new ce + turns out to 
pectedly fair; about 2500 bales were 
for America and at very high prices 

Tests of tobacco on the station farm and also 
the distribution of seed or plants for others 
who wish to try this crop, are announc- 
ed by the Arizona experiment station. We 
have an idea that other stations in sections 
where the leaf is not now grown are doing 
same kind of work. There certainly is 
going to be a wide trial of tobacco all over 
the country. 

The contracts of Kentucky tobacco for the 
Italian government call for 7,500,000 kilos; 
France advertises for sealed proposals to May 
12 at the French Consul General’s office, 55 
South William street, N Y, of Va leaf 150,000 


the 


kilograms, Ky light 2,100,000, Ky heavy 
330,000, Ky Burley 2,400,000, or a total of 
4,980,000. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





New England’s Largest Grange. 


What is said to be the largest subordinate 
grange in New England is Turner grange, 
No 23. Organized June 6, 1874, it now in- 
cludes a membership of 450 Patrons. This 
grange is located in the fine farming town 
of Turner, which is noted for its excellent 
farms, thrifty farmers and Turner creamery, 
which transacted business in 1896 amounting 
to $375,000, said to be the second largest 


creamery in New England. The membership 
of Turner grange is composed solely of farm- 
ers and their families, and when their aver- 
age attendance in 1896 of 149 is taxen into ac- 
count, something of the magnitade of the 
work in this grange will be better appreciat- 
ed. One peculiarity of this grange is the fact 
At 10 
first and third Saturdays of 


that all meetings are held in the day. 
o’clock on the 


TOBACCO--GRANGE 


every month a meeting is held. At the noon 
recess a dinner is served under the direction 
of a committee appointed for the purpose. 
This committee is changed each meeting and 
during the year each member serves * once or 
more. At the close of the afternoon meeting 
all are enabled to get home in time for the 
faim chores. This grange owns the hall in 
which the meetings are held, which is a com- 
modious building containing the lodge room, 
dining-room and kitchen, completely equip- 
ped for serving large numbers, and a library 
with over 700 selected volumes. The latter is 
installed in a very attractive room, nicely 
carpeted and containing reading facilities. 
A librarian is in charge during each meeting 
and books are taken and returned. by mem- 
bers. Over $100 is annually expended in pur- 
chasing new books. A stable with a capacity 
for 100 horses has been built by the grange 
at an expense of nearly $1000, for the ac- 
commodation of Patrons attending the meet- 
ings. In addition to these the grange hus a 
snug sum in the treasury. During the year 
four lectures are provided for the benefit of 
the grange, which are free to aj] Patrons, al- 
though often secured at considerable expense. 
A tield meeting, ladies’ meeting, young mem- 


bers’ meeting and grange fair are held during 
the year, and the full program for all the 
meetings of the yearis made out and pub- 
lished at the beginning of the year. Taking 
it all together, the work being done by this 
grange ison a magnificent scale and most 





thoroughly and intelligently laid out. 
NEW YORK. 
Can the Farmers’ Condition Be Improved? 


A condition confronts us as farmers, 
that demands our most careful and 
consideration, upon the solution of which de- 
pends our very existence as independent citi- 


to-day ’ 


serious 


zens. We have seen the incomes from our 
farms growing less and less, until the bal- 
ance appears upon the debit side of the ledg- 
er, While taxation has continued to mount 
upward each year. Politicians tell us that 
overproduction is the cause of all our trou- 
bles. If this proposition is true, then it 
would seem wise to produce less. To us un- 
sophisticated farmers it seems far wiser that 
less of our productions be taken to pay exor- 


bitant 
high 
charges. 


salaries, extravagant appropriations, 
rates of interest and transportation 
That the thousands who now suffer 
for even the necessaries of life provided 
with a way that they may earn, and thus be 
enabied to consume, thus equalizing produc- 
tion and consumption. When we realize that 
74 per cent of the wealth of the country is the 
production of the agricultural class, is it not 
fair, just and right that the producers of the 


be 
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wealth receive a just share of the products of 
their labor?—(|State Master O. H. Hale. 





J. H. Brigham of Ohio, master of the 
tional grange, who is also assistant 
of agriculture, sends us a long proclamation 
he has issued to farmers.» He assures them 
that the new administration and the depart- 
ment of agriculture are co-operating to pro- 
mote farmers’ interests and then goes on to 
urge farmers to write their senators and rep- 


na- 
secretary 


resentatives at Washington to do justice to 
agriculture in matters of tariff, inter- 
national bimetalisin, suppression of trusts, 


increase of power to interstate commerce com- 
mission, ete. Mr Brigham 1s a great believer 
in the domestic sugar industry, and also the 
production within the United States of all 
crops that can be grown here that are now 
imported, but he says we must not expect too 
much from legislation. ‘‘It is our business 
to produce sufticient for our néeds and a sur- 
plus to meet other expenses. We should study 
conditions carefully and be governed by bus- 
iness principles. Organized energetic farmers 
can do almost anything that is right. We 
must not expect to reach the top of the hill of 
prosperity at one bound, but patient effort 
properly directed certainly brings its reward.’’ 
mm 


Periodic Ophthalmia. —D. C. M. has a horse 
which has very weak eyes at times, he cannot 
stand the rays of the bright sun. Bathe the 
eyes twice a day with cold water for 15 min- 


utes at atime and after each bathing puta 
little of the following lotion into the eyes 


with a feather: Acetate of lead 10 gr,tincture 
of opium 10 drops and distilled water 2 oz; 
also give the horse nux vomica 1 dr twicea 
day for one week, then skip a week and give 
again, and so on fo1 several months. 

Injured Eye.—Subscriber has a horse which 
got its eye hurt and it has left a white spot 
about the size of two peas: another horse 
had the scratches, which have caused a thick- 
ening of the fetlock joint: also a horse which 





jerks up its head and looks around at his 
sides, the horse is in good condition and 
works well. 1. These white spots caused 


by an injury do not cause blindness unless 
they should be on the sight. Mix nitrate of 
silver 5 grin distilled water 2 oz and puta 
little of this in the eye once a day witha 
feather fur a week. 2. Mix biniodide of 
mercury 1 dr and Jard 15 0z,rub a little on the 
ankle once a week aud continue it for a 
month ortwo. 3. The jerking of the head 
is a habit which some horses get into when 
they are harnessed. If he should do this when 
not in harness it would indicate that he felt 
some pain. If such is the case, have him ex- 
amined by a veterinary surgeon. 
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Circular and References 
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A The International 

9 Correspondence Schools, 
Box 879 Scranton, Pa. ; 











Iron Works have consolidated, En- 
jarged facilities, cheapening of cost 
and the production ofan improved and 
better engine for pumping water en- 
able the new firm to make immense 
reductions in prices. Send for new 
catalogues now ready. Address, 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., 

22 Cortlandt St., New York..N. Y. 
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NEW YORK. 

Blenheim, Schoharie Co, May 11—There was 
a heavy frost the 8th. Ground getting quite 
dry. Some have planted corn, others just 
plowing. Wheat and rye are looking well. 
All fruit trees are blossoming full and the 
outlook 1s for a large yield. Grass is more 
forward than usual. 


Bouckville, Madison Co, May 12—Lee 
Hitchcock recently sold 533 bu of pota- 
toes at 15c per bu. He has another carload 
in his cellar, but will feed them to stock. He 
had ten acres to potatoes last year and pro- 
to plant a large acreage this spring. 
fhe Lenox Celery Co of Canastota tiled a 
certificate April 29 with the secretary of 
state, stating that it was incorporated for the 
purpose of raising and selling celery. The 
capital stock is placed at $500 divided into 
shares of 5 each, and the directors for the first 
vear are Seward H. Stroud, William R. 
Groat, David Bruder, Allen Deitz, L. N. 
Tackebury, W. A. Northrup and G. B. Rus- 
sell, all of Canastota. Nearly every cheese 
factory in the county which has been idle 
during the past three years has been started 
and dairymen feel confident that prices {for 
cheese will hold high. An agent of the 
Rome beet sugar company has recently been 
through this town negotiating with the farm- 
ers for raising beets. An offer fof 4 per ton 
delivered on the cars and payable in preferred 
stock was made. Several farmers have con- 
tracted for one-half to two acres on these 
terms and if the venture proves 


satisfactory 
a larger acreage will be planted another 
year 


Cardiff, 
yrass are doing 
grain is coming up 
April 20 did not do much damage. 
numerous. Destroying 
only way to 
prices for po- 
plant 


poses 


12— W heat, 
finely and 
nicely. Frosts 


Onondaga Co, May 
rve and spring 
sown 
about 
Tent caterpillars are 
by hand or spraying seems the 
save the trees. Continued low 
tatoes do not encourage growers to 
largely. 

Chenango Co O—At Coventry, 
gressing rapidly. Meadows in fine condition. 
Farmers sell their milk in Bainbridge. The 
James Cullen farm, 200 acres, was recently bid 
in for $1000. Much maple sugar was made 
this year. Spring pigs 1.50 each. George 
Webb will build a large barn. Mark Davis is 
now building one. Leroy Shaw has bought 
the Shepardson place, minus one pasture, for 
s00.——At Columbus, many are building 
fences. There is a great increase in the sup- 
ply at the Center creamery this year. Cattle 
wintered well. Horses high. Few sheep 
here. ——At Smithville, a large acreage of rye 
wintered well. Some farmers are carrying 
milk six miles to the Borden condensery at 1 
per 100 for April,85c for May, 70¢ for June, 80c 
for July, 1 for Aug, 1.20 for Sept. Stock 
wintered well. The Starkey farm lost seven 
head from anthrax, the result of short feed- 
ing and exposure. There will be a large 
acreage of fodder corn. Cows in good de- 
mand at 30 to 35. Condenseries will receive 
no milk from Holsteins more than half 
blooded. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, May 12— 
Vegetation and fruit buds are forward. Pears, 
cherries and plums _ promise a large crop. 
Grain has wintered well,as did grass. Alfalfa 
and crimson clover have not proved a success 
here. Stock is being turned to grass. Cows 
are selling at $25 to 35. Sheep are in good 
demand at good prices. Thereis an increased 
interest in poultry. There is but little hay in 
the hands of farmers. 


work is pro- 


May 12—More rain 
New seeding 


Glen, Montgomery Co, 
hus fallen than for several years. 
looks fairly well, and grass generally looks 
better than for three years. Sowing of oats 
delayed by the recent rains. There will bea 
large acreage. There are many fields of rye 
in this vicinity and all looking well. Millet 
will be sown quite extensively. One practical 
dairyman says he would rather have millet 
fea judiciously than best clover hay fo1 milk 
production. Tent caterpillars have appeared 
in large numbers. 

Newport, Herkimer Co, May 12—The sea- 
son is well advanced. New seeding never 
looked better and the prospects are very favor- 
able for a large crop of hay. Farm wages are 
a trifle lower than last year. Prices for cows 
are high and good ones difficult to find. 
Grasshoppers have put in an appearance. 

Otsego Co oO—At Flycreek, owing to 
price of milk the Cooperstown station has 
been obliged to discontinue business. The 
Pheenix station is receiving 40 cans daily. 
Walter Vibbard has moved to the farm of the 

3 


low 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


late Daniel Merritt. James Wikoff has moved 
from Cherry Valley to his farm on Mt Otsego. 
Hop acreage in this town will be increased 
this season. One growerin Pierstown sold 70 
bu of hop-roots in one day recently. Many 
old yards are winter-killed. John B. Hooker 
will build a barn on his farm.——At Morris, 
new seeding came through the winter finely. 
Potato planting has begun. Markets are 
dull. Eggs 9c, veal calves 1 w 3 to 4c, butter 
14 to l5c. One man recently sold a grade 
Guernsey heifer calf for $6. 


St Lawrence Co 0—At Lawrenceville, hay 
sells at the barn at®$10 per ton. Milch cows 
are 20 to 30 each, horses 100 to 150. There 
have been some changes in farm tenants. Mr 
Traverse has left the Pearl farm and gone on 
to the McEwen Bros farm, Mr Fitzgerald has 
left the Barnard farm and moved to the Pearl 
place, and a Mr Brown has moved to the 
Barnard farm; J. Newtown has left the R. 
H. McEwen farm and moved to Vermont. Mr 
Coon from Hopkinton has moved to the R. 
H. McEwen property. There will be several 
silos built this summer.——At Norfolk, some 
grain has been sown on dry soil. Hay scarce 
and high, and not much chance for cattle to 
feed in pastures. 

Saratoga Co G—At Bacon Hill, farmers are 
through sowing oats. The Saratoga creamery 
started May 3. Another grange has started 
in the north end of the town with 32 mem- 
bers. About the same acreage of potatoes 
will be put in as last year. William Devoe is 
——_ mules to Troy. ——At Dean’s Corners 
the J. C. Brisbin farm for which $15,000 was 
once refused was recently sold at executors’ 
sale to Hiram Cramer for 4500. George 
Arnold has bought ef Dr Millington the J. 
If. Myers farm at Cedar Bluff, Saratoga lake, 
for 1750. The farm contains 35 acres. 
Grass and winter grain are looking better 
than for several years. There is an increased 
acreage of oats and corn throughout the county 
and a decreased acreage of potatoes. 


May 12— 
winter re- 
morning of April 


Tompkins Co, 
open 


Trumansburg, 
Wheat passed through the 
markably well. On the 
20 the ground was covered with snow and on 
the 20th and 2Ist it froze quite hard. It 
was feared that clover was injured, as it 
was sprouting. Most of the fruit (except 
peaches) is uninjured. A few are drawing 
surplus potatoes to market at 10 to 12e per 
bu. Little call for cows. 

Williamson, Wayne Co, May 12—Farmers are 
busy finishing sowing oats and barley. Abont 
the usual acreage is being put in. The high 
price of onions this spring has largely in- 
creased the acreage, more being sown in this 
town than ever before. Not nearly as many 
black raspberries being set as formerly. 
Peach, pear, plum and cherry trees are _blos- 
soming unusually full. Apples a rather hght 
bloom. Wheat is looking wel! and grass fair- 
ly so. Stores pay 10c per doz for eggs and 
12c for butter in goods only. Red kidney 
beans are being sold at $1 to 1.25 per bu. The 
Sodus co-operative creauiery company have 
been talking of putting in a cream separator 
at this depot. They would get the milk from 
a large number of cows. 


Westchester Co Q—At Katonah, spring 
along, although oat seeding is 
Winter grain and new 
while old mead- 
better than for 


work is well 
somewhat backward. 
seeding are in fine condition, 
ows and pastures promise 
several years; cherry and peach trees are 
in full bloom and promise good crops. Sev- 
eral early gardens were caught by the frosts 
of April 9-21. Walter Whitlock of Golden 
Bridge has ‘stopped shipping milk to the city 
and has put in a separator and is making but- 
ter. He has a herd of about 40 cows. <A. F. 

Dickenson has started a milk route in Mt 
Vernon which is in charge of Charles Macom- 
ber. He has fitted up a milk room which is 
light, cool and clean. In this is a large 
aerator for cooling and aerating the milk, a 
bottle filler, a large tank to keep the bottled 
milk and cream in ice water. He has one of 
the best herds in town of abont 40 cows and 
as he is a good feeder and care taker he gets 
an extra guality of milk. Amos M. Clark 
has invented a potato planter which opens 
the furrow. cuts and drops the seed, distrib- 
utes fertilizer and covers the potatoes at 
one operation. Capt Casey has 2800 young 
chicks and 800 ducklings. He gets about 40 
doz eggs a day for which he has a market 
at 25c per doz. Col William Jay will soon 
break ground for a coach house 35380. He 
has recently set out a young orchard of 875 
trees of choice varieties of apples. pears, 
peaches and plums.——At South Salem, Smith 
Studwell has had bard luck with chickens, 
three hens bringing out only nine chicks, 
Dr Lane had one hen that hatched 13 chicks 


out of 14 eggs. James Wilson has planted po- 
tatoes. About the usual acreage will be 
planted. Farm produce is stiil low. Potatoes 
are mostly sold. There is a steady demand 
for early pigs. ‘They bring $5.50 to 4 each 
Alfred Howe’s sow lost all of her pigs. James 
Wiison has bought a fine two-year-old heifer 
of Joseph Adams, of Dr Northrup’s strain of 
Jerseys. Israel N. Hait has hired the person- 
age property. He is an energetic farmer. 


MARYLAND. 


Burkittsville, May 12—The cold 
wave played havoc with the peaches which 
were almost in full bloom. The pre “_~ in- 
dications are that there will be enough for lo- 
cal supply. Grass is very much retarded in 
growth. Corn planting has begun. H. W. 
Shafer is building a wheat elevator with 
cleaning machinery at Gapland Station. The 
last legislature passed a free school appropri- 
ation bill. There are many expressions of re- 
gret that it did not extend the time for in- 
struction as“ the weather is favorable and the 
roads in condition at this season for more regu- 
lar attendance by the pupils from the country. 


recent 


NEW JERSEY. 


May 11—About the 


usual acreage of potatoes planted, mostly 
early varieties. Many have corn planted. 
Winter grain looks well. Trees are white 
with bloom, pears and apples especially fine 
Peaches promise well. Clover fields are es- 
pecially good. Prices of produce continue 
low. Those holding hay and rye straw inade 
a mistake, as prices are lower than _ last fall 
Potatues all sold. <A. S. Applegate, near 
Cranbury, whose outbuildings were burned 
a few weeks rebuilding barns with 
modern improvements. The creamery at 
Cranbury is being handsomely sustained by 
the farmers and pays good prices for milk 
Many cattle have been dehorned. But few 
cows will be left with horns. ‘There is 
hay unsold, and it bringsfrom $10 to 14. Rye 
straw 12, corn 32c, wheat 72c, rye 40c. Few 
oats are grown. Commercial fertilizers have 
not been largely this spring. Horses 
are very low and many have been sold at 60 
to 100 each. Cows are in demand at good 
prices. D. A. Mount is the largest poultry 
raiser in this vicinity. He has ducks ready 
in ten weeks from hatching and they dress 
5 lbs each. S. Longstreet is working C. V 


Monroe, Middlesex Cu, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every fariner has, during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange,” or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each lnsertion 
REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each nitial. or ahlumber, Counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 0 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All *Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a iarge one 

Suvscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this department will prove a pay- 
Ing investimeni. 

Adaress 

AMERICAN 


62 L afayette Place, 
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AGRICULTURIST, 
New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


Nee TIMES STOKE POGIS—A. J. C. C. Stock by 
4 Comely’s Matilda Rioter and Combination, by Brown Bessie’s 
Prince. No catalogue. rite for what you want. 8S. E. NIVIN, 


Landenberg, Pa. 


YHESHIRE PIGS from stock by the w orld’s veer yrize Winner, 
$3 delivered. B. L. HURD, Whallonsburgh, N 


ir RS , 


Pa. 


ALE -Ens glish Berkshire Pig r8 at five dollars apiece. 
LDE 


EM J AN, Thompeo mntown, 


ECCS AND POULTRY. 
HOROUGHBRED Rocesousd Ww hite Leghorns; 
great lavers. Also Black Minorcas. 26 eggs, $1; 
anteed. E. JONES, North Hartland, Vermont 
TERY BEST 
record, < rg pomes and sc .r prove it. 
Circulars. BRUCKART, Lititz, Pa. 
I UFF coc HINS BI lack Langshans, Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Eggs, $1 per 18. DR, I. M. WITMER, Conestoga, ‘Pa. 


remarkably 
hatch guar- 


LEGHORNS, P. Rocks and Polish. My show 
15 warranted eggs, $1. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
OR SALE Strawberry Plants, Bubach. Haviland, Michel's 
Early, Pineapple, and other large. choice varieties, $1.50 per 
1000. Also Blackberries, 20 per cent. discount for 3000 or more. 
Hi. L. SQUIRES, Riverhead, Long Island. 


OR SALE—Part interest in a valuable patent. 
Martinsville, New Jersey. 


D. VINES, 














Stults’s farm and has 35 acres planted to corn. 
James Buckeleus Sons have _ sold‘600 acres 
of land to a German company. Thomas El- 
liot of Jainesburg will burn several millions 
of brick this seasion. Raspberries, blackber- 
ries and strawberries look well. Many farm- 
ers are giving their attention to growing small 
fruits and vegetables, believing they pay bet- 
ter than grain or hay. Farm wages are low. 





LONG ISLAND. 
Shelter Island, 





Suffolk Co, May 12—Pota- 
toes all planted. Acreage short of last year 
by 20 %. Few oats planted. Winter wheat 
and rye look unusually well. Plowing for 


corn nearly done and acreage about as_ usual. 
ted cabbage will not receive the attention 
it did last year and acreage will fall off half. 


will 
demand 


Acreage in cauliflower and cucumbers 
be largely increased. Hay for local 
$20 per ton, eggs 10c per doz. 

A Successful Amateur—Percy Deacon, whose 
good work with a 400-egg :ncubator was men- 
tioned in American Agriculturist of May 1, 
has been even more successful than there 
stated. Instead of 20c per 1b for his chickens 
he has never received tess than 28 and often 
over 30c. In addition to the 400-egg incubator 





he has one of 200 capacity and both are now 
full of Pekin duck eggs. He will run them 
through the season. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Bellefonte, Center Co, May 13—Not 
for a generation has there been’ such 
a good showing for grain and _ fruits 
as there is this spring. Wheat is fully 


and well set aud heavy on the 
poorest land. Grass is a foot long and very 
well set and even. The acreage of wheat and 
grass is about 5 % greater this year than last. 
Oats are up and looking fine. Fully a_ third 
larger acreage was sown this spring than last. 
There will also be a small increase in the 
acreage of corn, but not so many potatoes will 
be planted. As to fruit, the recent cold 
weather and frosts did no damage at all, and 
the trees are a perfect mass of biossoms. 
Quite anumber of peach orchards recently 
planted in this county promise good crops this 
year. The advantage of spraying is very 
noticeable even in the blossoming. Orchards 
which have been sprayed past seasons have a 
much more healthy and thrifty appearance, 
and the blossoms are larger than trees that 
were not sprayed. Early vegetables are sell- 
ing at reasonable prices. Farm labor is in 
slow demand and wages continue low. 
teaialiianennss 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE 
New YorRK, 


18 incbes high 





NEW YORK MARKET. 
May 11—No new features de- 


velop in the market and the situation is one 
of general dullness and uncertainty. Brew- 


ers’ stocks are not yet sufficiently reduced to 
cause them any anxiety about the course of 
the market and they are indifferent buyers. 
Exporters take some hops, but scarcely enough 
to report. Work in the yards is pregressing 








steadily and a good crop is generally antic- 
ipated for this season. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
May 5 May 7 May 10 
N ¥ state crop '96, choice, 10@1044 10@104g «=—10@ 1044 
to “ “ * prime, 9aA9Ig 9@95 9@g9 
* “ « “low tomed, 6@8 6@8 6@ 
Pacific crop, '%, choice, 113,@1214 1134@1234 1144@12%4 
CS “« " * prime, 9},@11 932@11 9,@11 
* “ low to med, 1@9 1@9 7@9 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, ete, ’9% crop, 18@26 18@26 18@26 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 


as follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 


end’g last Septl last 

May4 year 96 year 
D’mestie ree’pts b’l’s, 1,063 1,138 88,677 133,882 
Exports to Europe, 78 128 48,110 70,042 
Imp’ts from Europe, 55 42 6,038 4,846 


BuENA Vista, Polk Co, May 1—Hop crop 
coiming on well; first training in order at this 
writing. Yards not cultivated last year and 
pastured with stock all the season will ‘not 
produce many hops this year, as a large portion 
of the hills are dead. No acreage plowed up 
this spring and no increase. Growers feel 
confident of better prices for the coming crop. 
Prospects so far are good for an average crop. 

NortH YAxkma, Yakima Co, Wash, May 1— 
Hop yards are all poled and plowed. Most 
yards wintered well and but little damage is 


reported. Some contracts are being made at 
§to 10¢; no sales of ’9 crop lately. Acreage 
about 2§ % greater than last year. Most 


growers feel confident of fair prices this fall. 

The increasing demand in England for pale 
beers, says.the Mark Lane Express, has en- 
couraged the early picking of unripe hops; 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


these are consequently deficient in the quali- 
ties which have been proved to be so essen- 


tial. Brewers have favored hops of pale col- 
or. There is no need to reject ripe hops on 
account of any supposed added color;  in- 


deed, there is every reason to prefer them, ac- 
cording to the journal named, as they possess 
so much greater preservative value. 

Some of the leading growers in England 
are holding last year’s hops for better prices. 
They claim they see signs of the hop fiy, and 
should this pest become general it may mean 
damage to the next crop, something of course 
quite problematical at the present time. 


rr 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 10—Tne market to-day 
is about jc lower on large cheese, but is not 
pocorn different on small. ‘The latter 
10lds its own remarkably well and some buy- 
ers think it is going to do so throughout the 
season. There is not so much of it made, 
owing to the low prices it brought last year; 
and the repeal of the free Junch clause of the 
Raines bill is expected to create a greater de- 
mand for it, at least in New York state. To- 
tal offerings to-day were comparatively small, 
being only three-quarters of those of two 
years ago and one-half those of three years 
ago. Recent rains have greatly improved 
pasturage and meadows and cows will be gen- 
erally turned out this week. The offerings of 
butter appear to be small also, contrary to 
what was expected. Many factories 
did not open until the imiddle or latter part 
of April and these are only just beginning to 
offer a few boxes for sale. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
503 bxs at 92c, 817 at 97e: large white, 70 bxs 
at 94c, 139 at 98c, 120 at 93c; small white, 68 
at 10{¢, 170 at llc; small colored, 230 at 10%c, 


cheese 


consigned 776 bxs. Total, 2892 bxs against 
1963 one year ago, 4645 two years ago and 
$015 three years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 679 hbxs at 10e, 


608 at 10jc, 1689 at 104c, 44 at p t. 
all sold at 10@10jc, only small sizes 
104c. 


The large 
bringing 


The Milk Mar ket. 

At New York, the milk supply is apparent- 
ly feeling the impetus of improved pasturage. 
Receipts for the week show a considerable 
increase over a week ago, bringing up thie av- 
erage to a point leaving an important surplus. 


The average surplus price on the platform 
remains at $112 P can of 40 qts. The ex- 
change price continues at 2c P qt, the nomi- 


nal figure paid to farmers, many of whom do 
not get within }@he of this. 


Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
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gt cans for the week ending May 10 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,178 1,329 587 
N Y Central, 14,990 145 140 
N Y, Ont & West, 26,002 1,289 — 
West Shore, 13,217 407 281 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,563 182 66 
NY & Putnam, 1,878 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 9,119 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 31,336 541 _ 
Long Island, 631 — _ 
N J Central, 2,172 39 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,750 16 _- 
H R T Co, 5,870 244 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 -- — 
Total receipts, 151,906 4,233 1,074 
Daily av this week, 21,701 605 153 
Daily av last week, 20,918 511 154 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 gts over the 
N Y and Putnam RR to High Bridge during 








the week ended on dates names were as fol- 
lows: 
May 2 Apr 25 Apr18 Apr ll Apr4 Apr 
Hammonds, 37 39 35 32 38 144 
Millwood, 112 107 99 96 101 403 
Kitchawan, 22 22 28 25 26 101 
Croton Lake, 48 54 74 73 87 288 
Yorktown, 250 265 297 300 283 1145 
Amawalk, 124 22 124 122 121 489 
West Somers, 54 51 54 56 50 211 
Baldwin Place, 197 215 211 208 209 843 
Mahopae Falls, 360 361 369 355 341 = =1426 
Mahopac Mines, 142 143 170 164 162 639 
Lake Mahopac, 81 89 105 104 79 377 
Crofts, 87 88 103 104 99 £94 
Carmel, 105 104 99 98 91 292 
brewster, 12 10 14 1l 13 48 
Total, 1631 1671 1782 1700 1605 6900 


Also 765 cases bottled milk 
cases from Amawalk. 

At Philadelphia, the situation is without 
special change, supplies proving ample. It is 
not probable the interstate commerce commis- 
sion’s decision applying to freight rates will 
divert any ilk to Philadelphia which ordi- 
narily goes to New York. Dealers in the 
market first named apparently have difficulty 
in placing all the milk they now receive, and 
niaintain a further increase would serve to 
lake matters worse. 

Producers who supply the Boston market 
are obliged to face a large surplus in the wilk 
supply compared with actual sales. This 
amounted to 25 % in the April 1eceipts, the 
contractors selling only three-quarters of the 
977,000 cans (83 gts each) as whole milk. The 
greater part of the remainder was paid forata 
figure below the regular summer price of 33¢ 
Pecan, less freight from interior sbipping 
point. 


from Carmel and 35 
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FLOOR—~— 


with a rug is always clean. 
your back and your patience. 
costs less than a carpet. 
and easy to take care of. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS is the best floor 
SPECIAL FLOOR PAINT paint made. It 
and will stand the hard usesa floor always gets. 


Color cards, showing shades, will be mailed free 
upon application. 


Our booklet ** Paint Points ’’ is a plain practical talk on paint. It 
tells the difference between good paint and poor paint. 
ticular paint to use for each purpose—for houses, fences, roofs, barns, bath 
tubs, cupboards, shelves, buggies, boats, furniture, tables, chairs, settees and 
every other paintable thing. Send for it to-day—it is free. 


© THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


NEW YORK. 


MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 





It saves your time, 
At the start it 
It is cleaner, healthier 


is easy to put on, 


It tells just the par- 


MONTREAL. 








of all 


FRUIT PACKAGES “2".. 
4180 BEEKEEPERS’ Supplies. 


Order your supplies now, beforefthe 
busy season catches you. Price List 
free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, Erie Co.,Ohio 














30 varieties in bu. or 
CHOICE SEED POTATOE » carlots. 4 new varie- 
ties of corn and oats that produce large yields, a valuable 
present with every order when you mention this paper; 
prices low, catalogue free. C.C.BRAWLEY, NewMad son,O 





Wok complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
& GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicage 
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THE PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 


TurspAy EveninG, May 11. 

With a slight turn for better in 
prospects, this including cotton and the cere- 
als, the business situation is rather more 
encouraging. Such commercial agencies as 
Bradstreet and Dun report a fairly liberal 
demand for staples; while general quietude 
has prevailed for some time past, the 
gate volume of trade is liberal. The 
dustry is not satisfactory, noris the demand 
for cotton goods up to expectations, while 
there is some increasing inquiry for woolens 
and sales of raw wool are large vut at no fur- 
ther advance. The money market is not es- 
sentially changed and interest rates on prime 
mercantile paper are as low as 3}@4 % in the 
east. 

In farin produce moderate activity 
prevaiis and outside of unsettled wheat 
market values are much as noted a week ago. 
Exports of wheat for the week approximate 
1,800,000 bu, a gain over the previous week, 
but less than a normal at this time of year, 
while foreign purchases of corn continue on 
a liberal seale. Hogs have sold off slightly, 
but the better grades of beef cattle continue 
steady to firm and sheep are in liberal supply 
and moving rapidly into consumptive chan- 
nels. Little or no interest is manifested in 
old crop potatoes, onions and apples, with the 
outlook for '97 vields promising in the main. 
Sutter is plentiful at low prices and the 
cheese season opening witha fair degree of 
interest manifested. 


1897. 


the crop 


aggre- 


Iron Ine 


circles 
the 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
ADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat— Corn— Oats—, 
Cash orspot 1897 1806 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago. 737 2 241, .2 1734 .18% 
New York, 3 if } rs , 
Boston, 
Toledo, 
St Louis. 
Minneapol 
8S Francisco, t . » 98 911/,* 
London, 4, Ally 
* p Cental. ther prices P bu + No 2 red. 
PUBLIC RAIN IN THE U 
This wees 
Wheat, bu, 31.562.000 
Corn, 15,061,000 


10. 895.000 A a 7.8 


LATEST 
STANDARD GR 


SAND CANADA, 
Last week One vy’rag 


34,412,000 


STOCKS OF G 


54.062,000 
10,303,000 
3,000 
eELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Cort Oats 
July, i 2434 17% 
Sept, 69! 26 181, 

At Chicago, the wheat market has shown a 
little more stability with some indication that 
the selling fever abated. Prices have 
continued close to a former level, No 2 spring 
for delivery any time this month selling as 
low as 6%}c P bu, recovering to better than 
72c, with July at a recent slight premium. 
The weather conditions are in the main proim- 
ising and while winter wheat in the damaged 
sections cannot recover in full, the increased 
acreage in the northwest, together with fairlv 
good prospect for the spring wheat crop, goes 
far tu help out the situation. On the other 
hand, the distribution of wheat keeps up fair- 
ly well; exports are smaller than they ought 
to be, both wheat and flour, but there is pos- 
sibly an improving demand for cash wheat 
on milling account. 

The trade is giving considerable attention 
to reports of crop conditions abroad, notably 
in France and Advices tend to con- 
firm the unfavorable outlook in both coun- 
tries which may eventually result in a broader 
market for our own crop, although it is too 
early to determine with any degree of satisfac- 
tion what these foreign countries will or will 
not produce in the way of cereals. The Liv- 
erpool Corn Trade News says that on May 1 
only 17,000,000 bu) wheat were afloat for Eu- 
rope, compared with 29 millions year 
ago; and that total supplies afloat and in 
store approximated 56 millions against 65a 
month ago and 63 millions one year ago. The 
trade is slow to be influenced, however, by 
these further reports of shortage in the world’s 
supply, this having lost its effect to some ex- 
tent, but may come to the frout before our 
next crop is ready for market. 

Corn traders are looking for fresh incentive, 
therefore speculation is narrow and cash busi- 
ness mocerate at substantially former prices. 
There is considerable gossip to the effect that 
seeding is late, but a recent change to favora- 
ble weather conditions has brought this work 
well along toward completion, up to the mid- 
dle of this week. The foreign markets are 
without new feature, our exports continue lib- 
eral and low freight rates to the east are con- 
Gucive to a wide distribution. The contract 
grade has held close te 24c per bu in store with 


has 


> < 
seUSSla. 


one 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


July delivery 245@25c, under grades all the 
way down to 19@20c. 

The outs market quiet around 17c. Prices 
have held close to this figure for some time, 
the contract grade selling a little above and 
below for immediate or near future delivery, 
in the absence of particularly forceful influ- 
ence. Good to choice white oats are selling 
by sample on track at 20@2le P bu. 

Rye influenced chiefly by the prices in 
other cereals. Arrivals and cash offerings 
moderate to small, fair inquiry on shipping 
account and more or less duing all the time 
on export account. No 2 in store quotable at 
324@33e P bu, on track 1@1}c premium, No 3 
usual discount. 

After the show of recovery 
decline noted a week ago barley again 
turned easy. Quotations are on the basis 
of 245@27c P bu for good feed grades up 
to 35@40e for choice malting, and extra or 
fancy lots to 45@45c, these outside prices being 
rather better than anything recently. 

Timothy seed has held the recent slight 
gain, but the market is not active. Contract 
grade is quotable around $3 ® ctl with new 
crop delivery 2 80@2 90; country lots by sam- 
ple 2 50@3 10 for common to choice. Clover- 
seed offerings smali and readily absorbed on 
the basis of 6 T5@7 P ctl for prime. Hunga- 
rian 75@%e P ctl, millets 50@80c, mustard 25 
@503, buekwheat 50@75c. 

At Toledo, wheat continues greatly unset- 
tled, one of the latest factors being the Mich- 
igan state report showing adecline of 5 points 
in condition compared to a month ago. This, 
together with the government crop report is- 
sued early this week, brought a further unset- 
tled condition of values. Red winter wheat 
continues to sell at relatively high prices 
around %c PB bu for No 2in store, with re- 
cent trading in Sept new crop delivery at 

Corn quiet at about 25¢ P bu for con- 
tract grade; oats 17ke, rye 6c. Cloverseed 
quiet with trade ligit. Moderate inquiry for 
Oct which is quotable around $4 45 P bu. 

At New York, the grain maikets recovered 
slightly from the depression of the middle of 
las. week, yet prices in the main favor buyers 
rather than sellers. Wheat traders have been 
making the most of occasional reports of 
crop damage in the west, but this is an old 
story. Cheap cereals have followed wheat 
in a measure, although better weather in the 
west for planting corn has created easiness 
here. Corn is quiet on the basis of about 30c 
P vu for No 2in store, small lots on track 
usual premium; No 2 mixed oats in store 23c, 
state rye 39@40c; barley quiet and steady. 
Grass seeds dull with the season about over. 
Cloverseed $6 50@9 P 100 Ibs, according to 
quality; timothy 3 25@4 25. 


from the slight 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, apples quiet, $1@ 
2 P bbl, potatoes weak, 1@1 125 P bbl, Ber- 
muda onions 2 25@2 50 P cra, cabbage 1 50@ 
2 P cra, rutabagas 40@50e P bbl, green peas 
1@1 50 P cra, asparagus 1 75@2 25 P dz, cu- 
cumbers 1 50@2 ® cra, kale 50@60c P bbl, 
spinach S80c@1. Poultry quiet and weak. 
Fowls 8@%c P tb l w, 8$@9}4c dw, turkeys 11 
@12c lw, 12@13¢ d w, ducks 10@11e lw, 11@ 
l2edw, geese 9@10c lw, 10@1led w, broil- 
ers Tic P pr, fresh eggs 11@12c P dz. Corn 
30@31c # bu, oats 24@2%5c, bran 11@11 50 P 
ton, cottonseed meal 17 50@18, middlings 14@ 
15, loose hay 14@16, baled timothy 13 50@ 
15 50, clover 10@12, oat straw 7428, rye 15@ 
Dressed beef 55@7e PP tb, veal ealves 
hogs 4@5c, mutton 5@6c, caliskins 30@ 
VJoC @a. 

At Syracuse, corn 35@40c P bu, oats 26@28e, 
bran $14 P ton, cottonseed meal 20, oil meal 
23, middlings 14, loose hay 13€16, baled 12@ 
14, clover 10@12, oat straw 8@9, rye 11@13. 
Fresh eggs 11@12c dz. chickens 10@12c P 
ib l w, 14@16c d w, broilers 25@35c, turkeys 
12@13c 1 w, 16@17c a w, ducks 14c 1 w, 16@17¢ 
dw. Potatoes 18@23e P bu, onions 90c@l1, 
turnips 15@20c, rutabagas 20@25c, cabbage 2@ 
3 P 100, apples 7T5c@2. 25 P bbl, pie plant 60@ 
Tie P dz, radishes 20@30c, spinach 50c P bu, 
asparagus 6@8¢ P beh, beets 20@25c P bu, 
carrots 20@25c, cucumbers 75c@1 ® dz, par- 
snips 2@35e & bn. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, nearby 
fresh eggs 10@10ic P dz, southern 9c, fowls 9 
@%c P lb w, chickens 12@15c, ducks 11@12c. 
Baldwin apples $3@3 50 P bbl, Ben Davis 3@ 
3 50, Russets 2@2 75, potatoes, N Y Burbanks 
33@35¢e P bu, fair to good 28@32c, Rural New 
Yorkers 28@32c, Bermuda onions 2 10@2 40 P 
cra, southern ‘abbage 1@165 #¥P bbi-cra, 
green peas 1@1 25 P bskt, green beans 1@1 25, 
wax 1 50@1 75, new beets 3@5 ® i00 bchs. 
Ch baled timothy hay 14@14 50 P ton, No 1 


13@13 50, mixed 11 50@12, straight rye straw 
15, tangled 9 50@10, wheat 7 50@8, oat 8@8 50, 
bran 12@13. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white. potatoes 
2E@ Y bu, new Fla potatoes $4 50@5 50 Pp 
bb!i, Bermuda onions 2 55@2 75 ® cra, cab- 
bage 150@2 P cra, string beans 1@1 50 P bs! 
green peas 1 25@1 75, apples, Russets 

P bbl, Baldwins 2 25@2 75, Ben 
3. Strictly fresh eggs 95@10ce 
duck eggs lle, spring chickens 22@23c | ; 
fowls 8c, ducks 7) @8}se. Ch timothy hay 14 50@ 
15 P ton, No 1 14@14 50, clover mixed 12 50@ 
13, No } straight rye straw 14@14 50, tangled 
10@11 50, wheat 7@7 50, oat G@8, bran 13@15. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

attle— 

1896 


—Hogs— —Sheep— 
1897 1896 1897 

60 $3 95 $3 55 $475 $3 75 

420 500 4 00 

365 465 

340 465 345 

370 440 380 


moves 


1896 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs, 
New York, 
Buffalo, 5 3 t 4 25 
Kansas City, 3 80 
Pittsburg, 440 400 

At Chicago, the cattle trade 
from day to day in a healthy condition, more 
or less firmness prevailing in the desirable 
grades. Supplies of common to medium steers 
are plentiful and salesmen experience 
difficulty in securing full rates for these 
Dressed beef operators and exporters are well 
represented on the buying side and cattle 
good enough to sell at $4 50 and upward move 
readily. Prices around 5 25 are practically 
top, although something especially fan 
might command a little more. 

The undertoue of the cattle market is one of 
comparative steadiness,although buyers insist 
prices are relatively high considering the cha 
acter of the demand from abroad and values 
in other directions. At the same time, there is 
nothing to point to any burdensome surplus of 
beef during the early summer months. Dur- 
ing the first third of *97 combined receipts a 
the four western markets were about 23,000 
head more than a year ago. Revised prices 
are as follows: 

Fey export steers, $5.25@5 Vs 
Prime.1500@1600 fbs.4.85@5.25 1 
Good to ch, 1150 ( 

@1450 Ths 
Com to fair, 1150 Sto 

@1400 Ths. 4.25 
Ch to fey cows ani 

heifers, ‘ 

Hogs have ruled slightly lower, selling 
freely under $4, with favorite prices the last 
few days 3 8a Receipts have been run- 
ning larger, this favoring the packers who are 
endeavoring to secure concessions. Poor and 
rough lots 3 50@3 60. 

The sheep market is well supplied, and 
while there is a good outlet salesmen hav: 
been obliged to work hart to secure full ra 
Offerings include liberal numbers of lambs : 
fed westerns. Transactions are on the b 
of $3 50@4 25 P 100 lbs for good to choice 
shorn sheep, fancy a premium, good to choice 
heavy westerns 4 50@4 65, yearlings 
lambs 4@5 35, gqgod to choice spring lambs 
5 50@6 50. 

At Pittsburg, the present week is 
in good shape so far as the cattle 
concerned, with prices steady to 
Receipts 30 double and transactions 
generally on the basis of the following quota- 
tions: 

Extra. 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 
Good. 12) to 1300 Ibs te good fat cow 

Fair, ‘) to 1100 lbs, Heifers, 700 to 11 

Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 340@3 75 Bologna cows, p hd, 

Rough, half-fat, 8234 25 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 

Com to good fat oxen, °00@410 Veal calves. 

Less can be said for hogs, which 
15@20c lower on Monday of this week under 
receipts of 35 double decks compared to 25 a 
week ago. Medium weights 4, good 
yorkers practically the same figures, light 
yorkers 3 90@3 95, heavy hogs 3 85@3 90, pig 
3 80@3 90 and rough lots all the way down 


385 


5 20 


along 


some 


good cows, 82.8 
ofey bulls 2.0 
anners, 2.0012 

Feeders, 
rockers, 400 to 


. 300 Ths up 15/a4.2 


L754. ¢ veal, 4 a 


® Ox 
? YO. 


] 


and 


opening 
narket is 
Strong. 


decks 


rood fat bulls,#2 0 


opened 


$3 95a 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Good Horse Deserves a Fine Harness.—Any 
horse owner can save at least one-third on 
harness and carriages by sending for the large 
catalog off the Elkhart Carriage and Harness 
Mfg Co, Elkhart, Ind. They sell direct t 
the consumer at wholesale prices. 

The Following Is an Extract from a letter 
recently received by the publishers of this pa- 
yer. **Through the columns of your paper my 
Resend learned of the great remedy 5 drops. 
He has been suffering terribly from rheuma- 
tism, but is already greatly relieved after 
having taken but little of this wonderful 
medicine. We want to thank yon for having 
brought 5 drops to our notice. Yours grate- 
tully, Mrs Fred L. Lutz, Yellow Bud, Ross 
Co, O. 

















3 25@3 50. Sheep are holding’ generally 
steady with desirable lots inclined to firm- 
ness. Receipts Monday of this week 25 


double decks or rather more than a week ago. 
Prime wethers, 95@105 Ibs, 4 30@4 40, good 
but lighter in weight 4 20@4 30, fair mixed 
droves 3 50@3 80, yearlings and lambs 4@ 
t 25 

At Buffalo, cattle in much the recent favor, 
yet Monday of this week, an important mar- 
ket day, values little more than steady and 
demand for all classes fair; receipts 150 cars. 
Good to best on saie $4 35@5, with fcy steers 
quotable up to 5 25@5 35. Stockers and feed- 
ers 3 25@4 10, butcher heifers 3 25@4 75, cows 
and bulls 2 50@4, veal caives 4 50@5 50. 
Milch cows and springers 20@35 ¥ head for 
fair to good and 40@60 for choice to fancy. 
Hogs slow Monday of this week, when 115 
cars arrived. Choice pigs and yorkers 44 
+ 05, or 10@20c below last week, heavy hogs 4. 
Sheep market opens active and strong, the 70 
ears received Monday selling readily. Good 
to choice sheep, clipped, 4 30@4 50, fair mixed 
grades 3 50@4 35, bucks and culls 2 
Choice lambs 5 25@5 40, fair to good 4 745@5, 
common 3 75@4 25 

‘‘Spring lambs are coming rather poorly,’’ 
say Eirick Bros, the Buffalo commission 
salesmen, ‘‘and these half-fat 30 to 40-lb jambs 
are hard to sell at over 6@64c; choice 40 to 
50-lb spring lambs are selling at 8@10c.’’ 

At New York, cattle have shown a little 
more firmness and an occasional small ag- 
vance over previous week. Market without 
important new feature, all desirable offerings 
readily salable. Transactions on the basis of 
$4 50@5 10 for common tochoice native steers 
and 2 50@4 for mixed = and butcher stuff 
generally. Veal calves 2ady with, a fair 
demand at the low range a 3 50@5 P 100 lbs. 
Hogs quiet at 4 30@4 60 according to weight 
and attractiveness. The better grades of 
sheep are firm with some difticulty in dispos- 
ing of common stuff, good to choice clipped 
sheep 3 75@5, yeariings and lambs usual pre- 


mium, poor mixed droves 2 50@3 50. 


At Boston, milch cows with young calves 
$20@35 # head for poor to fair and 40@60 for 
good to choice with fancy at a premium. 
Two-year-old steers 12@22. 

Live Stock Marketed Freely—The tirst third 
of the year witnesses a liberal increase in the 
number of live stock shipped to the four 
western primary markets of Chicago, St 
Louis, Omaha and Kansas City. Compared 
with the corresponding four months in ’96 
there is a gain of 90,000 cattle, 400,000 hogs and 
243,000 sheep. Following are the figures for a 
number of years: 

FOUR MONTHS’ LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS. 


TA@3. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 770,834 2,592,347 1,098,315 
Kansas City, 498,230 1,066,997 425,588 
Omaha, — 200,830 445,098 238,282 
St Louis, 212,686 597,815 169,613 


4 months, 1897, 1,682,580 4,702,257 1,931,798 
$6 1896, 1,591,626 4,297,508 1,658,357 





ie 1895, 1,529,819 4,615,287 1,537,595 
s 1894, 1,855,503 4,341,620 1,400,369 
” 1893, 1,891,998 3,080,351 1,265,360 
~ 1892, 1,737,947 4,530,957 953,116 
- 1891, 1,504,644 5,198,150 1,035,604 


The av erage w eigit of hogs at Chicago in 
April was 235 lbs, against 230 lbs one month 
ago and 243 lbs one yearago. The May, ’96, 
average was also 243 lbs. The April weight 
of hogs at Kansas City was 216 lbs, and at 
Omaha 269 Ibs. 


THE DAIRY /SIARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm under fair demand. Good to ch emy 
tubs 17@ 18c P tb, prints 18@19¢c, dairy 15@16c. 
—At Syracuse, good to c hecmy tubs 173@18ce, 
prints 18@22¢, dairy 14@16c. 

At New York, the feeling is no more than 
Steady and buyers are inclined to go slow in 
their purchases, taking only small lots. Ar- 
rivais are ample, but not as large as might be 
expected. Quotations are fairly sustained. 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 
this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 17c P tb, western firsts 16c. 
seconds 144@15i4c, N Y cmy 17c, N Y dairy 
half tubs extra 16c, firsts 144@15}c, Welsh 
tubs 15}e, firsts 144@15c, western factory ex- 
tras like 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
moderate and market ruling firm. Elgin and 
Separator cmy butter, extra 17¢c P Ib, firsts 
15}@i6e, seconds 13@14c, imt emy 13c, firsts 
12c, ladles 12c, dairy rolls 8@12e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand limited 
and prices barely steady. Fey emy 18c P lb, 
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imt emy 15@16c, fey ladles 13@14c, 
dairy prints léc. 
quiet and lower. 


fair to good 12@13c, 
Ohio— At Columbus, 


, Ohio and western ch 12@13c, 
, Elgin extra 15@16e, 
sufficient to keep the 
market about steady. , i 
to quality and faultless goods are 
under grades move rather J 
for round lots as follows: 
y assorted sizes 174c, 

western fresh tubs assorted 164 
western firsts 15@16c, 
extra Vt dairy 15c, 
Prints and boxes 1@2c 


western iImt cmy 
premlul over 


The Cheese Market. 
New York State—At 


M , old 10}@113c, skims 3@7e, 
5c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 12@12%c, 
At Ogdensburg, 
cheese offered, of which 374 bxs sold 
only moderate ; 


holders have been 
range of prices. 
N Y full cream, 
i , good to ch 92@Ze, 


obliged to make 
Under grades are slow. 


part skims 7@8e, 
Pennsylvania—At 
rather firmer under small supplies. 


full skims 24@3c. 


fair to good 10@11ce, 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
der light receipts and cage "gle 
cream 11@12¢ 


prices steady un- 


YY full c ream cheddars 124e 


, Ohio 10}@11e, skims 
, Swiss 10}@11e. 


liberal and a steady sale at 
sinall extra lie § 5 
Vtextrasmall lic, 
» western extra twins Ile. 


and colored steady at 11fc P ib. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations 
stances are wholesale. They 
which the produce will sell from store, 
must pay freight and commission charges. 


advance is usually secured. 
New Y ork, pene als, 
Ben Sorts $2@3 25 ? bbl, 


3@3 50, fair to good 2@2 7 
Russets 1 50@5 


Northern Spys_ fey 
75, Baldwins 2@2 75 
75, inferior stock 1@1 25 


<, in moderate supply and held 
Ch marrow $1 25 P bu, fai 
20, ch medium 90c, 


soup 1 85@1 “90, Cai limas 1 25, green peas 625 


» 34 Ddc. sun- -diried 


cores ann skins 1 25 a) 50, cherries 

seaphettion 12@124c, huckleberries 6@6kc. 
Relating to the European demand for dried 

i , dealers at Ant- 


have here a very large demand for evaporated 
apples, and everything arriving in the market 


advise consignments of wood and wire dried 
39 


At New York, 


, N C 10@16c P qt, Charleston 
Cal navel oranges $4@6 P bx, seedlings 2 
Cal grape fruit 
lemons 2 25@4, prime maple sugar 5¢ 
aple syrup 50@60c P gal. 


At New York, the proportion of strictly fan- 
cy goods is smaller oe for i 
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western seconds $1 65@2 30 ® case, duck eggs 
12@16c P dz, goose eggs 20c. 

At Boston, trade is quiet for the season, 
while prices hold up fairly. Nearby and Cape 
fey 13@14c P dz, gpa > choice fresh 10}.@ lie, 
fair to good 10c, Vt and N H ch fresh 10$.@11¢, 
western selected 10@104c, good to ch 93@10c, 
southern fresh 9c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, fairly active and somewhat 
firmer. Western spring bran 524@55c P 100 
ibs, winter 55@60c, niddlings 70c, sharps 774e, 
screenings 30@40c, oil meal $19 50@20 P ton, 
rye feed 474@50c P 100 ibs, brewers’ meal and 
grits 80@85c, coarse corn meal 59@62e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings no more than can 
be readily used and prices steady. Prime hay 
773,@80c P 100 ths, No 1 724@75c, No 265@70c, 
No 3 55@60c, clover shoot 60.065, clover 50@ 
55c, long rye straw No 1 75c, No 2 65@70c, 
short rye 50@60c, tangled rye 50@60c, oat 30 
@35e. 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, business quiet, but stocks 
held at steady to firm prices. Country slangh- 
ter cows 7i@7ic ® tb, bulls 64@6hc, calfskins 
No 1 l4c, No 2 12c. City tallow 8c P ib,coun- 
try 3@3}c, edible 3c, brown grease 2}@28c, 
yellow 28@2ic, white 3}@38c. i 

It is too soon to determine what effect the 
proposed tariff on hides will exert on values, 
which are rather unsettled. The important 
thing is the general belief that a duty is inev- 
itable, hides having been on the free list a 
quarter of a century. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, market well sustained, a 
good demand existing. Scotch Magnums $1 20 
2140 P sack, N Y 1@115 ® sack, 1@1 25 P 
180 lbs bulk, Me Hebrons 1 50 ® sack, Bermu- 
da 3€5 50 ® bbl, Fla 2 50@5 

Poultry. 

At New York, holders are fairly steady as 
to prices, arrivals moderate. Fresh killed: 
Average best turkeys 8@10c P tb, Phila broil- 
ers 25@28¢ P tb, Phila chickens 16@18c, fowls 
74@8c, tame white squabs $2 50 P dz, mixed 
1 75@2 25. Frozen: Turkeys 11@12c P bb, 
broilers 12@17c, chickens 9@10e, ducks 10@ 
l3c, geese 8@10c. Live poultry: Fowls 8&8 P 
ib, turkeys 9c, ducks 60@80c P pr, geese 
75c@1, pigeons 25@35c P pr. 

At Boston, a full eg 2! and quiet sale at 
steady prices. Fresh killed: Northern and 
eastern chickens ch fall 16@18c ® tb, common 
to good 10@14c, extra fowls 12@13c, Philadel- 
phia chickens 14@16c. Western iced: ‘Tur- 
keys 10@11c, ch chickens 10@11c, fowls 8@9%c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, offerings generally ample, 
prices uncertain. Cabbage $1@1 25 P bbi- 
cra, celery 60c@1 P dz, egg plant 1 50@2 50 
P 3-bbl bx, Fla white squash 50@75c VY cra, 
Fla beets 50c@1 ® bu- case, Fla tomatoes 1 50 
@®2 50 P carrier, string beans 150@2 75 P cra, 
onperonee 1 50@2 50 P dz bchs, radishes 1@ 

25 P bbl, peas 1@1 25 P bu, Florida cu- 
pn Bthoy 25@2 P carrier, rhubarb 75c@1 P 
100 behs, Fla peppers 1@1 50 ® carrier. Ber- 
muda onions 2 20@2 25 P cra, NO 3 50@4 P 
bbl, Egyptian 2 50 hag. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 35@40c P bu, 
onions $1 75@2, turnips 40@50c, + og 75@ 
250 P bbl, chickens 10@12c P 1b 1 w, 14@15c¢ 
d w, fresh’ eggs 14@1l5c P dz, loose hay 18@ 
20 ® ton, full cream cheese 11@13}¢c P 1b, 
nearby ecmy print butter 23c, dairy 20¢,—At 
New Haven, chickens 10}@1le P lb 1 w, 12e 
d w, turkeys 14@15c, ducks 15c, fresh eggs 
10}c P dz, potatoes 45@50c P bu, onions 1 75 
@2, turnips 30@35c, apples 150 ¥ bbl, cab- 
bages 350 ® 100, cmy tub butter 20c P Ib, 
nearby prints 23@24c, dairy 1l6c, full cream 
cheese cheddars and flats 13c. 





‘Have You Asthma or Hay- Fever ? 


The New African Kola plant is nature’s bo- 
tanic cure for Asthmu and Hay-fever. Mr 
A. C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine, writes that it cured him when he could 
not lie down at night for fear of choking. 
Rev J. L. Coombs, of Martinsburg, West Va, 
testifies to his entire cure after thirty years’ 
suffering, and many others give similar testi- 
mony. Its cures are really wonderful. If 
you suffer, we advise you to send to the Kola 
Importing Co, 1164 Broadway, New York, who 
will send you a large case by mail free, to 
prove its power. It costs you nothing, and 
you should surely try it. 








N iY ‘and Pa 102 10hc, 





; Other southern 


22 varieties Poultry — Buff and other 
BOOK FREE. breeds. Eggs $1.00 per 13. 5.00 per 100. 
1000 prizes won. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 
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The Senate Tariff Bill. 


The house at Washington passed the Ding- 
ley tariff pill March 31, and on April 1 it was 
reported to the senate and_ referred to the fi- 
nance committee, the republican majority of 
which (Aldrich of R I, Allison of Ia, Jones of 
Ney, Morrill of Vt, Platt of Ct and Wolcott of 
Col,) reported it back to the senate May 4, 
and will call it up May 18. 

fhe measure 1s almost a new bill. The 
much criticised retroactive clause is stricken 
out, and July 1 is tixed as date of going into 
effect. Instead of reciprocity it provides that 
bounties on exports to the United States paid 
by the exporting country shall be balanced 
by additional duties equal to such bounties. 
This offsets Europe’s bounties on sugar and as 
the bill also strikes out Hawaiian reciprocity, 
all imported sugar will pay the same duties. 
Dinglev's specitic duty on raw sugar of lic P 
lb for 9% % test is changed to 0.97c’P Ib plus 
35 % ad valorem, which is equivalent to 14@ 
1fce P lb on the bulk of raw sugar imported 
on the basis of values current during the past 
year. Jingley fixed a specitic duty of 1fje on 
refined sugars, which is changed to 1l.l6c P 
lb plus 35 %, this being equivalent to about 2@ 
2hc P lb protection on refined. Machinery for 
sugar factories is to be admitted free until 
July 1, 1899. 

Tea (now free) is taxed 10c P lb until July 
1, 1900, the internal revenue tax on tobacco 
is raised from 6 to 8c P tb,the tax on beer from 
$1 to 1.44 P bbl, the tax on cigarettes is made 
$1 P M instead of 50c, and hides ljc P- tb, 
which have been free heretofore. Wool, now 
free, is dutiable—class 1 at 8c P lb, against 
lle in Dingley bill, class 2 at 9 instead of 12c; 
wools worth under 10c are dutiable at 4c and 
over that value Tc, compared to ad valorem 
rates in the Dingley bill equal to 5¢ and 6} to 
8c th. There are also reductions in most of 
the other schedules, some of the more impor- 
tant tofarmers being as foilows: 

McKinley Wilson Dingley Senate 
tariff tariff bill bill 
1890 1894 Mch’97 May '97 

$10.00 %20 $6.00 6.00 
Horses, each, 30.00 %20 30.00 30.00 
Sheep, 15.0 %20 1.50 1.50 
Butter, p Ib, .06 .04 .06 .06 
Cheese, p lb, 06 04 06 06 
Miik, cond, p Ib, 03 .02 .02 02 
Eggs, p doz, 05 .03 -05 05 


Cattle, each, 


Dressed poteny. p lb, . .08 .05 .05 
, Or 


Lard, p 1 .O1 .02 02 
beans, p bu, 7020 .50 .40 
Onions, ‘ ‘ -40 -40 
Potatoes, p bu, ‘ 25 -20 
Castor beans, p bu, 5 2! 2! 25 
Apples, p bu, 2 0% 2 -25 
Barley, p bu, a : x .30 
Rice, p lb, ‘ 014 = .02 015 
Flaxseed, p bu, : 30 -25 
Hay, p ton, 4.00 3.25 
Hops, p lb, .08 15 12 
Oranges, p cu ft, -08 fe 30% 1c 30% 
Lumber, p M, free 2.00 1.00 
Coal, p ton, 7 ‘ -75 75 
Tobacco, wrappers, 2.00 1.50 
Fillers, p lb, at a .65 .35 
Wool, I, p lb, ‘ -1l .0 
‘Wool, IT, p Ib, ° 12 .09 
Wool, III, p lb, : 50% 4&7c 
Shoddy, p Ib, 00 .20 
Broom corn, p ton, free 
Pease, p bu, ‘ ‘ -20 
Buckwheat, p bu, 15 %2 15 15 
Corn, oats, p bu, %20 15 15 
Rye, p bu, %o20 P 10 
Wheat, p bu, JW 2 25 
Chieory, p Ib, ‘ .02 ‘ free 
Beef, mutton, pork, 02 %20 d .02 
Bacon, hams, p Ib, 50 %20 i .05 
Peanuts, p 1b, 01 %20 01 004 
Grapes, peaches,p cu ft, .30 %20 01 -20 
Starch, p Ib, 02 Ol 02 O14 
Cabbage, each, free free -03 .03 
Honey, p gal, -20 10 .20 -20 
Straw, p ton, TO 15 1.50 1.50 

The committee declares the increase on tea, 
beer and tobacco, etc, will offset the re- 
ductions, and that the bill will afford sufti- 
cient revenue. It is likely to be much changed 
before it passes the senate, and again in con- 
ference. It looks now as though the bill 
might not reach the president until August, 
or even later. 


Progress of Reform in Land Transfer. 


The new Torrens land title bill passed the 
Illinois house of representatives without de- 
bate—yeas 125, nays 3. The senate promptly 
concurred in the house amendments and 
with the approval of Gov Tanner it will be- 
come a iaw. The emergency clause will per- 
mit a vote on it by counties at the June judi- 
cial elections. The bill is almost like the 
law of two years ago exvept that the provision 
declared unconstitutional by the state su- 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


preme court is omitted. A court of chancery 
must pass upon all applications for the regis- 
tration of titles rather than the registrar, as 
provided in the 1895 law. Notice is to be 
served ou all parties interested and the stat- 
ute of limitations 1s reduced from five to two 
years. 

This will end the contest in Illinois in favor 
of this system which was vegun eight years 
ago by the Chicago real estate board. <At that 
time Gov Fifer appointed a commission of 
tive to investigate the system. Two years 
later an exhaustive and favorable report was 
made to the general assembly,ineluding a bill 
waking the Torrens system applicable to the 
entire state. It failed of passage but became 
a law in the spring of ’95. It was adopted by 
Cook county but after 150 titles had been reg- 
istered, it was set aside by the supreme court. 
In its present form the court will probably 
uphold it. 

The new method makes it almost as easy, 
cheap and safe to buy or sell real estate as it 
is to buy or sell a note, bond, horse or other 
property. It will abolish. much vexatious lit- 
igation over bad titles. The Torrens system 
has long been in use in Australasia and British 
Columbia; it goes into effect in California on 
July 1, 1898, by constitutional amendment; 
Ohio has just adopted it in part, and the re- 
form is being agitated in other states. 

—————— 

The War in Greece.—Iniications now are for 
an early cessation of hostilities between 
Greece and Turkey. The intervention of the 
powers has_ been tendered to Greece, but the 
government has reserved its reply, meanwhile 
the Turkish army shows a disposition to 
crowd its opponents. A _ recent dispatch 
says that the consuls located at Vola have 
asked the foreign warships to land detach- 
ments in order to protect the town. Large 
numbers of volunteers continue to arrive at 
Athens, one of the latest accessions to the 
Grecian army being 2000 Italians led by a 
young Garibaldi. It is believed that the 
Turkish government will view with favor 
mediation of the European powers, looking 
toward an amicable settlement, but it is un- 
derstood Turkey will demand considerable 
indemnity. 

Gen Miles has sailed for Europe to visit the 
seat of war and study the large and small 
arms of various European nations. 


Distributors of Mail Meet.—The Universal 
postal union comprising every organized 
government on the globe expect China, Corea 
and the Orange Free State is holding a postal 
congress in Washington. Some 120 delegates 
represent 60 odd countries and provinces. 
The sessions are held in the Corcoran art gal- 
lery. Postmuster General Gary opened the 
weeting with an address of welcome. 


Another Scandal in the Senate.—It is alleged 
that three U S senators with inside informa- 
tion have speculated in securities of the sugar 
trust, returning them a profit of $30,000 dur- 
ing the course of 24 hours. It remains to be 
seen whether an investigation will be started. 


Railroads Reduce Dividends.—After saying 
an annual dividend of 8% during the past 15 
years the Chicago and Alton railroad, one 
of the most conservatively managed in the 
west, has reduced its rate of dividend to 7%, 
a commentary on restricted earning capacity 
of the transportation lines. 


Cuba Is Starving, according to some of the 
latest sickening tales published in the news- 
papers. Peasantry are shot down in cold 
blood and their families abused. In one in- 
Stance, eight men were discovered perished 
in a cave for want of food rather than give 
themselves up to the soldiers. Both parties to 
the conflict are reduced to an extremity of 
weakness. 

Gay Paris in Mourning.— Paris, France, was 
visited by the most frightful fire in its history 
Tuesday, in which nearly 100 persons lost 
their lives and probably twice that number 
were seriously injured,the list of the dead and 
injured including many of the leaders of Pa- 
risian society. The fire broke out in a charity 
bazar while 1t was packed to suffocation with 
people of nobility and wealth and from the 
flames and the panic which followed the loss 
of life was terrible. So rapidly did the flames 
consume the light inflammable material that 
composed the flimsy temporary structure in 
which the bazar was held that escape was im- 
possible and scores of bodies were heaped in 
charred masses within but afew feet of the 
exits. Ten minutes after the flames broke 
out the whole roof fell in, a lurid mass of 
flames, bringing agony and death to the fated 
people beneath. The scene after the fire beg- 
gars description. Royal familhes and humble 
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peasants stood side by side, crazed with grief, 
hoping against hope that their friends were 
safe. The fire was first discovered in a booth 
under the patronage of Duchess d’ Uses, a 
favorite society leader, and it is worth noting 
that her booth was the ill-starred No 13. 

The empress of Austria lost her sister in 
the terrible Paris fire. This adds another to 
her long list of bereavements, among which 
are the melancholy death of Franz-Joseph’s 
brother Maximilian in Mexico, the insanity of 
Maximilian’s widow and the suicide of 
Ruldoph, the empress’s only son. 

Senate Rejects Arbitration.—By a vote of 43 
in favor to 26 opposed the upper house failed 
to ratify the arbitration treaty with England. 
The opposition came chietly from the south 
and west, Mills of Texas leading with a tiery 
speech against it. Only three votes were 
lacking for the necessary two-thirds. The 
American people are certainly in favor of the 
treaty and public opinion wiil assert itseif 
sooner or later, forcing even the conservatism 
of the dignified senators to action. 

The Cuban Question has taken a new turn 
in congress. Senator Morgan of Alabama has 
offered a resolution giving recognition of the 
belligerency of the Cuban insurgents. It is 
reported that he will insist upon pressing this 
resolution to a vote, even to the point of 
antagonizing the tariff bill in order to se- 
cure action. ‘There is much speculation as to 
th& course Pres McKinley and Speaker Reed 
will take on this new phase. 

Dunkards at Harper’s Ferry.—The annual 
meeting or conference of this peculiar reli- 
gious seet in the vicinity first made famous by 
the exploits of John Brown brought together 
about 40,000 worshipers, Unlike the meetings 
of this character held by other churches it is 
not a delegated body, but is made up of al- 
most the entire membership of the church. 
But little business is transacted, the time be- 
ing devoted to religious and social inter- 
course. Last year's meeting was heldin Ot- 
tawa, Kan. Nearly all Dunkards are en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. They dress 
very plainly. The men wear long hair and 
the women a peculiar sort of bonnet. They 
are noted for their thriftand good citizenship. 

Greater New York a Fact.—Gov Black has 
signed the consolidation bill and Greater New 
York will cover an area of 359 sq m and 
have a population of 3,400,000, thus becoming 
the second city in the world, London only 
exceeding it in size. 


Bicyclist’s Daring Rescue.—Lawrence Long 
of Perth Amboy, N J, was out fora ride on 
his bicycle last week and while approaching 
the tracks of the Central railroad saw a little 
child between the rails and at the same time 
heard the onrush of the train. In an instant 
Long calculated the distance between himself 
and the child and between the child and the 
train. Bending low over the handle-bar, he 
started on his errand of life-saving. The en- 
gineer saw the httle one, and blew his whis- 
tle to alarm her. It looked asif the engine 
would win, but, putting on an extra spurt, 
Long dashed over the crossing just a few 
yards ahead of the pilot of the engine. The 
train hands were hanging over the cars with 
blanched faces. When Long passed in front of 
the engine he caught the child in his arms. 
The trainmen burst into a gell of delight. 
The momentum of the bicycle was so great 
that Long could not manage it, and it dashed 
into a gutter—man, child and bicycle in a 
mix-up. The child was a littie frightened 
and ran off home. The bicycle also came out 
of the affair without a scratch, but Long was 
painfully injured about the iegs. 


The Gold Reserve has fallen slightly under 
the recent high water mark of $150,000,000 
through considerable withdrawals from the 
national treasury for export during the last 
week orten days. No apprehension is ob- 
servable in the money markets, but should it 
continue it will occasion much more comment 
than is heard up to the present. It has long 
beea properly considered that a gold reserve 
of $100,000,000 is fully ample to protect the 
outstanding paper money which is_ based 
upon it. 


Boodle Talk in Illinois Legislature.—In con- 
nection with the Humphrey bill extending the 
franchises of all street railroads in the state 50 
years and giving the control to specially ap- 
pointed commissioners, it is asserted that 
money offers have been made in the way of 
bribes to get the bills passed. Chicago is 
very much stirred up and strongly against the 
bill. 











UACATION PLANS. 


Go to Seaside or Mountain. 
MRS J. F. GROVES. 


Yes, indeed, the farmer and his family need 
an annual vacation. The mind and body both 
are improved by a change from the monotony 
of routine work. We even tire of the same 
company continually, be it ever so pleasant, 
and long to be left alone with our thoughts 
for atime. I think an annual outing pays 
heavy profits. We return rested and invigo- 
rated, mentally and physically. 

The time and place for suchatrip should 
depend on financial circumstances, and the 
branch of farming we are engaged in. We 
may go to the mountains, and fish or hunt, or 
study nature to our heart’s content. Or if we 
prefer, go to the ocean. where we find nature 
in a different form but just as ample. A 
study of a lighthouse (if accessible) is both 
profitable and pleasant. ’Tis worth one’s 
while climbing the long flights of stairs to get 
a view of the immense reflector that helps to 
guide vessels by night. Always take plenty 
of reading matter. Read for pleasnre but 
don’t entirely lose sight of profit. Study the 
waves, tides, fishes, rocks,and be sure to play 
with the children in the sand. When you 
have returned home you will find yourself a 
new creature mentally and physically—profits 
enough surely for one investment. 





Vacations the Whole Year Through. 


MRS M. R. THOMPSON. 





There cannot be a stated time for a vacation 


on the farm. Take the time and make the 
most of it when it comes. If it is only an 
hour, make the most of it. It may only be 


a walk to the nut trees or to the berry pasture, 


or perhaps only down the lane to salt the 
calves. Call the children and the dog; if 
there is no dog, call the cats; and it not cats, 
bad luck to the farm,—there must be some- 
thing wrong in a household where there are 
no pets. See how they all enjoy the walk; 
and even this little outing, which was a 
task, has refreshed cone wonderfully if taken 
in the right spirit (thankful for small bless- 
ings). 

And the childlike pleasures of life on the 
farm! Of course there are many tasks to be 


done, but when done cheerfully and with an 
interest in the work, how full of pleasure is 
work! What more enjoyable life can there 
be’? Think of the Maying party hanging May 
baskets, and the ride to town on the Fourth 
of July to see the parade; then the blueberry 


parties, where a whole day is spent in the 
pastures, eating dinner under the trees in 
true gypsy style; and later the corn roasts, 


what fun to call 
Jack-o’-lantern, and 
. 


and chestnut parties. And 


on the neighbors with 


then the crowning joy of harvest time, the 
husking, where the whole family join in the 
sport, and fathers and mothers seem almost 


boys and girls again! 

These are vacations the whole year through, 
and ones that pay, giving happiness to all 
and that feeling of neighborly kindness that 
Should be the sum and substance of every 
farming district. 

oinenceeiliitanccestnait 
A Drive Over the Country. 
MRS F. H. VAUGHN. 

Yes, the farmer and his family need a vaca- 
tion, and that annually if they can tuke it. 
And what kind of a vacation, and where, de- 
pends to a certain extent upon the parties con- 
cerned, for what would suit one would not 
suit another. I think it nice to have a short 
Vacation in the fall, after the summer’s heat 
and before the winter’s cold; when the har- 
vest is all gathered and threshing a thing of 


the past, and before fall plowing and corn 
Picking begins. Then I think it just grand 
to hitch your lively little team on the open 


buggy (not carriage, because you want to see 
the beauties), and bundle your tired-out wife 
and little ones in, and drive away over the 
beautiful country with its ripening fields of 
nodding corn, its green meadows and _pas- 
tures after the fall rains, passing by bare 
Stubble fields and large orchards, with bent 
trees of golden and rosy-cheeked apples— 





EVENINGS Al HOME 


? 


° “ Best sarsaparillas.’ 


There’s the rub! 


tested it, —and thoroughly. 
bottle. 


Fair. 


pins to prick such bubbles. 


old ones. 


the bubble proves it wind. 


anything that was not the best. 
parilla received the medal and awards due its merits. 
the word “best” is a bubble any breath can blow; but there are 
Those others are blowing more 
“ best sarsaparilla” bubbles since the World’s Fair pricked the 
True, but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has the medal. 


Bubbles or Medals. 


When you think of it how contradic- 
tory that term is. For there can be only one best in anything—one 
best sarsaparilla, as there is one highest mountain, one longest 
river,one deepest ocean. And that best sarsaparillais————?.... 
You can measure mountain height and ocean 
depth, but how test sarsaparilla? You could if you were chemists. 
But then do you need to test it? 
They went behind the label on the 
What did this sarsaparilla test result in? 

of sarsaparilla shut out of the Fair, except Ayer’s. 
that Ayer’s was the only sarsaparilla admitted to the World’s 
The committee found it the best. 


pin that scratches the medal proves it gold. 
We point to medals, not bubbles, 
when we say: The best sarsaparilla is Ayer’s. 


GQOGOE 
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The World’s Fair Committee 


Every make 
So it was 


They had no room for 
And as the best, Ayer’s Sarsa- 
Remember 


The 
The pin that pricks 








driving on till youn come to the home of a 
dear schoolmate or friend, who receives you 
with open arms. How grateful you all feel 
for the true hospitality shown you, and what 
a true sense of rest you all feel for the next 
few days. The men folks enjoy each other's 
society in talking about the different meth- 
ods of doing their work, in looking over their 
blooded stock and exchanging ideas and 
thoughts. And the women take up the time in 
gossip of the day,in exchanging quilt patterns, 
recipes of different cakes and other dishes, 
while the children, bless their little hearts, 
go and come as free as the wind. And how 
rested and comforted all feel after their visit, 
all ready to go home and battle with the work 
and worry, with all their might; and how 
fresh and green in their memory is their short 
vacation iu the busy weeks to Then 
how ready they are the next fall to throw off 
care and visit another friend, or else stay at 
home and entertain a friend, as the case may 
be. This old world is on the lookout for all 
that is bright and gay. There isso much of 
sorrow lurking in every corner that we want 


come. 


to turn our backs upon it whenever we can. 
So take a vacation and rest as often as possi- 


ble. 


The Storm That’s on the Brew. 
H. LEA VARIAN. 





At the dipping of the swallow 
We know there will be rain, 
And if we hear the treetoad 
We are apt to think the same. 


The fleecy clouds are but a sign, 
When spread like horses’ tails 
From horizon to the zenith, 
Of the rain that never fails. 


The ring of haze around the moon, 
And perhaps a star or two, 
Serve as a slight reminder of 
The storm that’s on the brew. 


The weathercock is ill at ease, 
Not knowing where to turn. 

The smoke from yonder chimney falls, 
And the fire will not burn. 


The chickens gather in the shed, 

The pigeons fly for home, 

While the birdies gather in the trees 

As the drops begin to come. 

Precaution Against Poison.—According to a 
new law in Germany, all drugs intended for 
internal use must in thatcountry be put upin 
round bottles, and those which are only used 
externally must be placed in hexagonal bot- 
tles. 

















and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem-- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re. 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 








Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
3. RHOmMBUS— 
a ae a 
» £2 == 6 
Ss xzss = © 
—_ a aa ae oe 
xs it x =x @ 
Gist s&s = ua 
1 to 2, A mining term meaning old workings. 
3 to 4, one skilled in laws. 
5 to 6, one who distributes alms. 
7 to 8, one of the United States. 


9 to 10, an enclosure. 

11 to 12, I have found it. 

1 to 11, a glimpse. 

1 to 12, the second part of the Talmud. 

2 to 12, a bed of rock. 

vieimamesliaiiniinet cea 

The Youngest Teacher in the United States, 
probably, is Myra Tevis, aged six, who is as- 
Sistaut in a kindergarten at Richmond, Ky. 













































































































THE NEW 


DEPARTURE IN 


RURAL LIFE 





FIG 6. MODELING IN CLAY, WITH AND WITHOUT IMITATION 


These boys at the table in foreground are making clay models or patterns. 


advanced are following a copy. 


boards for drawing exercises with both hands are also provided. 


bring out three important points: 1. 


The more advanced are creating original designs. 
At the second table, the boys are carving, beyond are tables for designing and exercises in drawing. 
This picture and Fig 7 not only illustrate the method and the work done, but 
That this new or natural system of education is adapted to all sorts and conditions of humanity, to the 


Others less 
Black- 


good and the bad, the bright and the dull, the young and the old, for these boys are street Arabs—neglected children of Philadelphia’s poor. 
2. They become intensely interested from the very first, and as they gradually progress enough to show them the possibility of their hand, eye 
and mind, it unconsciously so improves their character that he who enters the school as a dirty, shiftless, irrespunsible boy, leaves it after a few 
months of evening attendance a respectable youth of real purpose and with a training to help carry out his purpose. 3. N 


No expensive appar- 


atus is required for this system—a simple bench, table or desk, a blackboard, some cheap paper, pencils and chalk, some clay, and a few inex- 


pensive tools for carving. 
THE “NATURAL” EDOCATION. 


Modeling and Wood Carving. 
BY HERBERT MYRICK—SECOND PAPER. 

OME of the vital weak- 

nesses in present meth- 

ods of teaching children 

and youth were pointed 

out in our first article 

last week. The principles 

worked out by Professor 

Tadd at the Philadelphia 

industrial art school, for 

overcoming this weak- 

ness, were briefly stated. 

It was shown that the 

basis of the method is to 


FIG 10 train both hands to auto- 


matically and accurately * 


obey the trained eye in doing whatever the 
brain wants done. The first steps are exer- 
cises in drawing with both hands, and then 
designing the original creations of the mind, 
as illustrated and described last week. 

Now as the hand acquires the habit of 
obeying the mind’s desires by drawing 
or designing on plane surfaces, clay model- 
ing is introduced. Here 
the young student gets 
practice in the harmony 
of proportion and correct 
relief, as well as practice 
in using the hands and 
muscles to accomplish 
desired results with 
plastic substances. One 
has only to visit such a 
school as that pictured 
in Fig 6 to realize the 
value of this training. 
Here the continuous and 
simultaneous use of both 
hands is still part of 
the training. But even more is the eye edu- 
cated in artistic accuracy. The mind-devel- 


FIG 8. 


opment is carried a step further, or in a dif- 
ferent way. Not only is artistic judgment 
attained, but in due course the mind creates 
the designs the hand and eye are to model or 
pattern. 

In other words, as the facility of hand and 
eye is acquired that enables one to model 
correctly, the next thing is to make a pattern 
of what isin your mind instead of merely 
imitating some model set before you. Thus 
originality continues to be encouraged—the 
genius inherent or dormant or unformed in 
the young mind is brought out, and as it 
comes out, it grows. Fwo models made in 
clay by grammar school boys are shown in 
Figs 8 and 9. 

At the same time,the student takes up wood 
carving, in which the previous training, 
whereby the hand has been taught to obey the 
mind and eye in work that involves but little 
resistance, is carried for- 
ward again. The mus- 
cles and judgment are 
here trained to work 
together in overcoming 
the resistance of chisel 
and wood in such a way 
as to produce a perfect 
result. Figs 10 and 11 
are selections from a 
great variety of carvings 
made by young boys and 
girls. Such work could 
never have been done 
except by the training 
described, which causes 
the hand and eye to 
correctly obey the mind in whatever the task 
may be. 

Our next article in this series (to appear 
next week or in the following issue) will dis- 
cuss the practical application of this system 
of education and its great usefulness in every- 
day life. Further articles will show the ef- 
fect of this method upon the children, its ap- 
plication to district or rural schools as well as 
to the higher grades, etc. Meanwhile all in- 


FIG 9. 


No district school in the poorest rural community but can afford at least this much. 


terested are invited to take note of any points 
upon which more information is desired, ob- 
jections, criticisms, etc, and if all these mat- 


ters are not satisfactorily covered by the time 


FIG 1l. UNFINISHED CARVING. 


Original design and carving by grammar 
grade boy. 
the series is completed, subscribers may 
then write to this magazine, and Prof Tadd 
will co-operate with us in supplying the de- 
sired particulars. 
mimaiasiiiliiattanares 
An Uncontrollable Girl.—L. H. M. asks our 
advice as to the management of a 13-year-old 
girl who is uncontrollable and whom she las 
been obliged to spank into obedience, and 
asks if there is any other method short of the 
bow-the-knee method. Probably the princi- 
pal lesson taught in our prize contest was the 
fact that a child (young or old) could be mas- 
tered by fear of physical punishment, put 
that in most cases the result obtained wasn’t 
very satisfactory, engendering antagonism and 
hatred. As to the bow-the-knee method, out 
of the more than 200 answers received, the 
majority of the mothers suggested that if par- 
ents were a little less afraid of this method it 
would be better for them and their children. 
Try being a real companion to your daugh- 
ter and in imagination put yourself in her 
place, with her nature and feelings,and think 
how you would like to be treated. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Boy’s Paradise. 
M. 8S. TENNENT. 

I wish I knew of an ever-green isle, 
Where the sun never sets at all, 
And boys have never a thing to do, 

But join in a game of ball. 


Where never a book is seen or slate, 
And never a schoolma’am cross; 
And the science of life is but to know 
A queer curved pitch from a toss. 


Where never is heard ‘‘go wash your face,’’ 
Or ‘‘straighten your football hair;’’ 

Or ‘‘look at your feet,’’ or ‘‘fasten your tie,’’ 
Or ‘‘sit Jike a man in your chair.”’ 


And the revipe for dried apple pies 
Is kept by the apple trees; 

And a fellow can eat and eat and eat, 
With never that hateful ‘‘please.’’ 


Where never a cent would we have to pay 
To the peanut man at the gate; 
And the chewing gum drops 1iight from the 
trees, 
In a most delicious state. 


Oh, would that I knew of an ever-green 
A paradise just for boys; 

Where life is one beautiful game of ball 
With a full brass band of noise. 


ieee 


The Young Folks’ Table. 
Saved the Girls.—I 


isle, 





live near Altee’s mill 


pond and go bathing in the summer. One 
day I went fishing with two of my brothers 


and a neighbor girl. We were ont on the is- 
land and started back for shore,when the boat 
went down and we went in tlhe water. As 
my brothers could swim they saved us girls. 
We lost all our fish. I have never been boat 
riding since and don’t think I will again 
right away.—[Farmer Girl. 





Problems Old and New.—My answer to the 
fox, goose and corn puzzle is: The man 
tukes the goose across, that leaves the fox 
and corn together, then he comes back and 
gets the fox and takes him over and brings 
the goose back, then takes the corn over and 
leaves the goose behind. When he gets over 
with the corn he leaves it and the fox togeth- 
er and comes back an: takes the goose over. 
So he gets them ail over safely.—{Honey- 
suckle. Others who had the same answer are 
Frank Whipp, Walter Stark, Willie L. Taylor, 
J. F., Charles French, Morris P. Meade. 

Can any of the Tabiers give me the solution 
of this example. Ifa hen andahalf lay an 
egg and a half in a day and a half, how long 
will it take six hens to lay seven eggs.—[Ohio 
Daisy. 

Willie L. Taylor answers the pig problem 








EVENINGS AT’ HOME 


[19] 627 


Ivo RY SOAP 


9**{oo% PURE 


Wash doilies and other silk embroideries in a strong suds of Ivory 


Soap, press with a hot iron on the wrong side while they are quite wet. 


Use no starch. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE Oo., Cin’TL 








in two ways. By equation: 100:135::135:182t. 
The latter number minus the weight of the 
woman equals 82} lbs. Again: 135 is 1 7-20x 


100, so 135 will require 1 7-20 times its own 
weight to balance it. 1 7-20x135—182}—100— 
823 lbs. The same answer has been obtained 


by Walter Stark. 
M. S. R. answers the sheep problem of Apr 
17 as 3 ard 5. 





Kiss for an Apple.—I am 11 years old and 


weigh 50 lbs. I made acake, and my papa ; 
and mamma said it was real good. I gave 
my grandpa and grandmaa piece. We have 
a horse named Frank, and he will make his 


bow, shake hands and kiss you for an apple. 
[Ella H. Roth. 





Thirty Little Chickens.—I am a farmer’s 
daughter 13 years old and go to school every 
day, and I drive, as it is two miles. I am 
also interested in raising chickens. 1 had 
30 little chickens in March. When I was nine 
years old I could hitch up a double or single 
team for my papa. have a little driving 
horse that I would not give for any pony and 
her name is Dutch. I do not have any brother 
to blacken shoves for. I have one sister but 
she is married. She is quite small. I am 
taller than she is; Iam5ft2in.—[Mary Ir- 
vin. 





Tu OUR PAPER. 


To farmers you’re a shining ray; 
They turn to you to light their way; 
Their road to wealth you’ve paved, 
And many a farm you’ve saved. 
It’s many a year since your birth, 
And each week you increase in worth; 
For what you say is always true. 
You far more than earn your due. 
{Bill B. 


A Great Mistake.—Though I am a great ad- 
mirer of General Jackson for his patriotism, 






















FIG 7. WOOD CARVING BY YOUNG BOYS 


This is another scene in the St James church night school, Philadelphia, whose clay mod- 


eling is shown in Fig. 6. See page opposite. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


an exact reprint 
DICTIONARY of the original edi- 
10. 00. E ewe td 

5 . Enlarge Shai 
A. Goodrich, Professor in Yale Col- 
i lege. Contains every word that 
Neah Webster ever defined and 
10,000 additional words, over 100, 
000 words, has over1700 pages,an- 

sseenes of 10,000 words, 
ofall nationsin5 colors, illus- 
trations and a very fine picture 
of Noah Webster. A Mammoth 
Book, weighs about 5pounds, is 
10 inches high,’ inches wideand 
3 inches thick. Beautifully 
# bound in fullcloth with silver 
ey,and gold ornamentation and 
. BOUND.IN FULL 
aS 3 .48. (VERY BEST.) 
me OUR OFFER Stcntion this pe. 
es Mention this pa- 
per, send us 98 cents for cloth, 
or @1.48 for Sheep Binding and we will send the Dictionary 
to you byexpress. AGENTS COIN MONEY selling these 

books. on’t delay, order to-day. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (Inc.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 


FREE TOUR OF EUROPE. 


Name States the following Nicknames have been given: 
“** Empire ”’ State. “* Keystone ’’ State. 
** Golden ’’ State. ** Flowery ’’ State. 
**Mormon ”’ State. Z “* Old Bay ’’ State, 
**Lone Star ’’ State, “* Buckeye ”’ State. 
To the three nearest correct and most skillful 
explanations why States areso nicknamed we will 
ive each a Free ticket on the “Home Visitor European 
our,’”? embracing seven weeks’ tour through Eu- 
rope, sailing July 15,1897. (Full particulars, etc.,in 
this month's ‘‘ HoME VisIToR.’’) Tonext answer 
we will give $100, next $50, next $25, next five $10 
each, next seven $7.50 each, next ten $5 each, and 
to next 100 nearest Correct Answers we will give 
each ‘‘ The World's Encyclopedia,” value $3.50. 
It will be necessary for each contestant to send 
25 cents for 6 months’ subscription. No solution 
will be recordedunless amount is enclosed in same 
letter; and, in addition to the above premiums, 
each Contestant who sends three or more correct 
States will receive free, all charges prepaid, our 
“*Work Basket Companion Set,’’ containing darn- 
ing, wool, yarn and carpet instruments and five 
dozen steel needles, which makes a desirable pres- 
ent to any woman. We give these rewards for the 
purpose of attracting attention to our interestin 
magazine. Names of successful contestants wil 
be given in ‘‘ HoME VisiITor,” and premiums will 
be fairlyawarded. We refer to any bank in Phila. 
as to our reliability. Send your answer to-day. 
If you have triedin other contests without reward, 
you oy be successful this time. Address letter 
‘Home Visitor’’ Pub. Co., 1813 N. 16th St., Philada.. Pa. 
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his inflexible honesty and his sturdiness of 
purpose, still I think he made a great mistake 
when he established the principle of ‘‘rota- 
tion in oftice.’’ I would like to see them adopt 
civil service reform, for then when a good 
man gets into oftice he wouldn’t be ‘‘ousted’’ 
on account of his politics. I am 16 years old. 
[Cuban Rebel. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Questions.—Checkers wants 
to know how to tame a squirrel and what to 
feed it. Arbutus asks for favorite names for 
a pony. Cura H. Whittaker and Robin Red- 
breast want to know which is Ruth in the pic- 
ture. Will Horton Williams send the answer 
to his problem, so we can see if there is a 
‘*catch’’ in it. Marx informs us that the arti- 
cle, April 17, entitled Thoreau never killed a 
bird, should have been signed by his name 
instead of Sylvia; we regret the mistake. 


Could anyone tell me if there is such a 
magazine as the Octoroon, now published,and 
if so where and at what price. I wonder how 
many of the readers would like to join a club 
of that kind.—[Interested. 

Lizzie Wygle, Peoria, O, would be pleased 
to know where she can obtain ‘‘the piece en- 
titled The legend of St Theresa.’’ William 
C. Good, Harrisonburg, Va, would like the 
address of Miss Clara L. Bercher, Dutchess 
Co, N Y, so as to obtain some facts and fig- 
ures pertaining to that county. 






















































































































































A Prison of Swords. 


Pemberton, Author of The Impreg- 


nable City. 


By Max 


Copyright, 1897, by Max Pemberton.) 
SYNOPSIS. 

Jacques de Serrefort has been confined for 
fifteen vears in the conciergerie prison, Paris, 
for an attack on the life of the count of Chat- 
eauneuf, the lord of his province in Brittany, 
who had grievously wronged him. Through 
money paid the bailiff by his daughter, irene, 
Serrefort has occupied good quarters in the 
srison and had good food to eat, but one day 
Se learns that the remittanees have ceased 
and that he is to be put in a dark cell under 
the Bombec tower. This-tower contains the 
torture chambers of the prison and is full of 
nameless horrors. Serrefort is thrust into a 
vermin-infested hole known as the prison of 
swords from the fact that sharp blades are 
thickly imbedded in the walls. After a day 
of indescribable suffering, and as Serrefort is 
praying for freedom in death, the door of the 
chamber opens and the bailiff and a well- 
dressed stranger stand without. The latter is 
the count of Saint Florentin, with authority 
from the king. He has a strange request to 
make of Serrefort. It is this: He wishes the 
prisoner's word of honor that, if he is taken 
away for a few hours, be will return at mid- 
night, willingly and withont attempting to 
escape those who accompany him. Serrefort 
will do anything to obtain a respite from his 
awful environment, and before the bewilder- 
ed man can realize what bas happened, he is 
being «diriven through the streets of Paris in 
the count’s carriage. 


PART ITI. 

The count of Saint Florentin, meanwhile, 
sat back in his earriage and surveyed the 
prisoner with curious eyes. He was asking 
remarkable question and was busy 
the answer. And the 
Would Jacques de 


himself a 
in speculation as to 
count’s question was this: 
Serrefort return to his cell a miserable ora 
contented man? ‘‘The king,’’ said he to him- 
self, ‘‘has wagered pretty Corinne de Montes- 
son a thousand gold pieces and thisiman’s lib- 
erty that she will not send Jacques de Serre- 
fort back to the conciergerie willingly. She 
is to have him in her house until the 
strikes twelve. If then he confesses himself 
content to go back to his cell, Corinne wins 
the wager. Oh, it is a pretty question—yet, I 
make sure, she bas lost it already.’’ 

The count, who was then one of 
powerful nen in Paris, did not usually con- 
cern himself much about the sufferings of 
rogues in the conciergerie, but something in 
the face of Jacques de Serrefort appealed to 
his pity; and beyond that, he was, like ail 
the world, in with Corinne de Montes- 
son, who owned the great Hotel Beautreillis. 

The gates of the hotel were open when tiie 
coach rolied up. Many lights shone from the 
windows of the great house, and it was plain 
that Serrefort had been expected. No sooner 
did the coachwan rein in the horses than 
lacqueys came running from the house to 
greet the count and to help the prisoner. Ser- 
refort, accustomed to the gloom and silence 
of the prison, was half blinded by the bril- 
liancy of all he saw; deafened by the clamor 
and the cries of the many servants. Indeed, 
he stood for a spell gazing about him wildly, 
pitifully; and would have remained so had 
it not been for a lacquey who touched him 
upon the arm and bade him follow. And so 
he passed from the open courtyard to a pa- 
vilion of the house just as a clock in one of 
the turrets chimed the hour of nine. The bell 
reminded him that he had three hours of lib- 
erty before him; three hours when he might 
live in the world and hear men’s voices and 
forget the cell—if that were possible. 

They conducted him to a room in the house 
by this time; a cabinet with painted frieze and 
thick carpets and gilded chairs and many ta- 
pers shedding a soft hght. He opened his 
eyes when he saw the richness of the apart- 
ment; and was the more surprised when two 
or three servants came up and began to busy 
themselves with his ragged clothes. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ said one of the fellows, bow- 
ing with great deference, ‘‘will you be pleas- 
ed to dress now? Mademoiselle waits and 
will sup directly.’’ 

cried 


clos k 


the most 


love 


Iu dress?”’ 


Serrefort wonderingly. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


‘Where am I, then, and whose house is this 
that I should be carried here?’’ 

“Oh, sir,’’ said the man, surprised that 
such a question sbhouid be put, *‘you are in 
the house of Mademoiselle Corinne de Mon- 
tesson, and be sure that she wishes well to 
you. Indeed, you are lucky to have found 
such a friend, monsieur—’’ 

‘*A friend—to me—’’§ gasped 
**how then is that? You jest, sir.”’ 

The lacquey did not heed the question. 
**Monsieur,’’ said he, ‘‘my thinks 
that you woulda wish to appear here to-night 
in the uniform of your old regiment. It is all 
laid out there and I you te hasten, for 
they will sup before the clock strikes.’’ 

He indicated the articles one by one, as he 
spoke, the coat of bright blue with the gold 
facings, the brass helmet, the high boots, the 
cunningly wrought sword. Serrefort gave a 
little cry of delight, and hesitated no longer. 
His weary brain, thinking ever of the Bom- 
bec, forgot its task for a moment and carried 
him back swiftly tou the years when there had 
been no finer horseman, no more dashing 
trooper in all France than Jacques de Serre- 
fort. They said afterward that his hands 
trembled, that there were tears in his 
when he stood before the long glass and 
buckled the sword to his belt. But courage 
came with the memories, and erect, proud, 
almost defiant, he turned to those who served 
him and declared that he was ready. 

“Tell your said he, ‘‘that Jac- 
ques de Serrefort awaits her command.’’ 

The lacquey bowed and bade him, for the 
second time, to follow. Had it been any 
other who had thrown off the veteran to ape 
the young man, the fellow would bave laugh- 
ed alond; but there was a lightin Serrefort’s 
eyes, a boldness in his carriage befure which 
many aman would have quailed. The lac- 
quey said to himself that there was a true 
soldier, and there was a certain pride in his 
voice when he threw open the doors of a vast 
salon and announced: 

‘*Monsieur Jacques de Serrefort.’’ 

The great room in which Serrefort now 
found himself was magnificently lighted, hun- 
dreds of tapers burning brightly in chande- 
liers and candelabra of Venetian work. 
Though the floor of 1t was of wood, none the 
less were the boards polished and waxed until 
they shone like glass; while the walls were 
hid by paintings of colossal size and all the 
ceiling was a blaze of mosaic. He heard a 
sweet young voice greeting him; and looking 
up, he beheid Mile Corinne herself. She was 
standing by a great arm chair, setup like a 
throne at the other end of the chamber, a 
pretty figure superbly dressed and surrounded 
by fifteen men and women whose fine clothes 
and graceful manners were in keeping with 
the magnificence of the apartment. 

‘*Monsieur,’’ she said, holding out both her 
hands, ‘‘I welcome you with all my heart to 
this house. These are my friends—the Duke 
de Richelieu, the Duc de Cosse-Brissac, the 
Comte de Vaudreuill, the Duchess de Lauzan, 
the Comtesse d’Egmont—oh, make haste to 
know them all, for they will be your friends 
presently.’’ 

Serrefort was stupefied. He stood motion- 
less, staring at the gorgeous dresses, the gold, 
the silver, the diamonds of the company. 
Though his liberty had been offered him for 
a word of thanks,he could not have uttered it. 
Minutes, indeed, passed, before emotion con- 
quered him, and he turned away with a sob 
in his voice. 

**Oh,’’ cried he, ‘‘it is a dream—a dream! I 
shall awake presently to the darkness and the 
silence—God help me!”’ 

That was a cry wrought of long years of 
misery. I[t stilled the company to a hush of 
deep sympathy. As for the mistress of the 
house, there were tears in her eyes when she 
advanced swiftly to the old soldier’s side and 
took his hand in hers. 

‘*Mousieur,’’ she said in a low voice, ‘*have 
courage, I beg of you. I am your friend—you 
will trust me. Were you not one of Conde’s 
legion? Remember that, and forget all else.’’ 

She raised her pretty blue eyes to his in 
encouragement, and spoke so tenderly that a 
memory of his daughter’s voice came back to 
him. But chiefly he thought of this—that he 
had been one of Conde’s legion, and that he 
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mistress,’’ 





wore the beloved uniform again, now, at the 
eventide of his life. 
**Mademoiselle,’’ 
member naught but 
me what you will.’* 
There were sixteen guests at the table, Ser- 
refort being placed upon the right hand of the 
hostess, while the old Due de Richelieu sat 
opposite to him and Benoit upon his left 
hand. It wasa long meal, exquisitely serv- 
ed and offering thuse rare and dainty dishes 
in which the cooks of the eighteenth century 
excelied. Two soups, a bisque of pigeon and 
cock’s combs, a side soup of hashed capon, a 
quarter of veal, a partridge pie, a grilled tur- 
key, salads, creams, rissoles beignets—the 
dishes’ were muliiplied in an abundance 
which was to be found nowhere at that time 
but in the houses of the French nobles. Serre- 
fort discovered at first that he had little relish 
for the delicacies; his palate had been hard- 
ened by vears of coarse food and sour wine; 
but when he had drunk some champagne from 
a foaming goblet and had tasted a dish of ¢a- 
pon, his old love for good things came back t 
him and he set to work to sup as heartily as 
the others. As for his pretty 
babbled away incessantly, telling him all the 
news of Paris; ail the jests, the humors, the 
intrigues just as though he were 
like the rest of them, and nota prisoner en- 
joying a terrible furlough. 
In this spirit, he began 
adding to the and the jests. He 
spoke of his old deeds with the arniy; of the 
duels he had fought and the intrigues he had 
known. When at last supper was done, and 
the guests went out to enjoy the night air in 
the beautiful gardens, he 


proudly, “‘If re- 
kindness—do with 
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your 
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Symptoms 

ea of heart dis- 

ease are eas- 

ily recog- 

nized. If 

short of breath, or have 
pain in left side, palpi- 
tation, fluttering, irreg- 
ular pulse, etc., you 
have heart trouble and 
should not neglect it. 


Write for Free Book 


on diseases of the heart and nerves. 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by 
all druggists on the guarantee first 
bottle ‘Sensiie or money refunded. 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind, 
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Laundry King Washer. 


Washes easier, better and in 
one-third less time than can be 
done by hand. The q_ 
Right Size for Family | J 
or Laundry Washing. 

Clean and Rust Proof. 
Possesses desirable feat- SS 
wees one = no other. Is MPROVe yf 
-very washer guaran- | | Z 
teed. Agents Wanted, 7 aeORY on le 
Write for prices and se- 
cure exclusive territory. 


MUIR WASHING MACHINE Co. 
Box 24, Muir, Mich. 
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Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 
man or woman if 
right. Goods sold 
by sample only. We 
furnish horse and 
buggy, also samples 
FREE. Full particulars upon request. Address 
LHPORTER, P. 0, Box 5808, Boston, Masse 


HORSE & BUGEY 


FREE 
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Benoit readily, and found himself almost in 
amerry mood. For the garden was fresh 
and sweet at that hour. He was old Jacques 
de Serrefort again, the pride of his regiment. 

This forgetfulness endured, it might have 
been, for the half of an hour. Young Benoit 
had brought him by this time to a little grove 


where an arbor stood and old trees rich in 
leaf; a flowery dell hidden away from the 
world like a pool in a forest. Here they 


walked awhile, earnest in merry talk; but, of 
a sudden, Serrefort stood quite still, his face 
paled, his hand trembled. A clock in a 
church near by was striking the hour. .The 
wretched man counted the bells as one doom- 
ed to death may count them upon the morn- 
ing of his execution. 

‘*Eleven o’clock,’’ he exclaimed at last ina 
hoarse ‘‘vou heard it strike, mon- 
sieur?’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ 


voice; 


answered the young alan, ‘‘it 
is 11 o’clock, as you say, Monsieur de Serre- 
fort. An hour yet to midnight—when we 
lose you, I fear. I am sure that you will re- 
member us all the same—as we shall remem- 
ber you in our affection.’’ 


Serrefort did not heed him. His face was 
set, his shoulders stooped again. **Mon 
Dieu,’’ he cried, ‘‘I cannot go back—I can- 


not!’’ 

Benoit, whose heart was cut by his piteous 
cry, pretended not to hear it; but turning 
quickly to the old soldier, he said: 
'**Monsieur, when our friend, the Comte de 
Saint Florentin, brought you here to-night, 
he told you that my mistress counted upon! you 
for certain information. I am sure you will 
serve her so far as may be possible. As the 
time presses, let us talk of 1t without delay.”’ 
with an inclination of 
were set upon the 


Serrefort answered 
the head. His thougbts 
dungeon below the river. The garden, the 
the tine people,—he had forgotten 
them all again in his overwhelming dread of 
the cell. Benoit observed his abstraction, 
but continued nevertheless: 

‘‘Since you are willing, Monsieur de Serre- 
fort, permit me to present to you one whose 
acquaintance you made in Brittany many 
years ago, a man who desires exceedingly to 
speak with you and who 1s coming here to- 
vight for that purpose.’’ 

Serrefort bowed again. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, 
‘*vour mistress’s wishis my wish. I knew 
many in the old days at Brittany,many whom 
I would well speak of, though Heaven is my 
witness, I shall never see them again.’’ 

‘I understand that, Monsieur de 
fort,’’ eried Benoit, ‘‘ but 
we are interested should even now be in 


nouse, 


Serre- 
the man in whom 
this 


garden. 1 will goand seek him if you are 
content to rest here awhilie.’’ 

Serrefort assented indifferently. The cool 
night air, the gentle rustling trees, the se- 


brought back to his 
memory the years when he had known the 
of a haven like this in his own fair 
home at Brittany. He remembered that the 
sin of one man had driven him forth from 
that home to endure the living death of the 
prison. Never had his hate of the Comte de 
Chateauneuf, the man who had sent him to 


clusion of the garden, 


pe ice 


the conciergerie, waxed so strong as it did 
in that instant. ‘‘Ciel,’’ he murmured, ‘‘if 
I might meet him face to face before I die.’’ 


It was an angry exclamation; his hand was 


hot upon the hilt of his sword while the 1m- 
pulse of vengeance maddened him. When he 
stopped at last, a great cry frothed upon his 


lips, for Monsieur de Chateauneuf stood be- 
fore him in the grove—and the two were face 
to face at the hour of reckoning. 


The count stood before him—a man in the 
prime ot life, dressed as the fashion of the 
hour dictated in a suit of violet silk slashed 
With gold and embroidered with precious 
Stones. A sword, whose hilt sparkled with 
diamonds, hung at his side; there were dia- 


mond buckles upon his shoes, diamond pins 
glittering in his snow-white rufiles. But the 
easy placid smile, which usually characteriz- 
ed his handsome face, lighted it no longer. 
Ten minutes before that supreme moment, 
he had entered the Hotel Beautreillis think- 
ing that little Corinne had some favor to grant 
him. They had conducted him to the garden 
upon that excuse, and young senoit had 
met him*and bronght him to the grove. But 








EVENINGS AT HOME 
The two 

who had 
deserted 


Benoit was at his side no longer. 
men, he who had sinned and he 
suffered, stood face to face in the 
glade. 

The count was the first to speak. He had 
suppressed a cry at the moment when first his 
eyes encountered those of his victim ;butgnow, 
after it was plain to him that Serrefort was 
mad and exultant at the meeting, he turned 
round, thinking his guide was still at his 
heels, and exclaimed: 

‘*Monsieur, what liberty is this? 

But no one answered him. He had the im- 
pulse to flee the garden; a stupefying fear 
paralyzed his limbs, choked his voice; the 
sweat of death seemed already to gather upon 
his forehead. Since the day when a word of 


99 


his had sent Jacques de Serrefort to the con- 
ciergerie, he had forgotten the very fact that 
his victim lived. Now, however, it was as 


though a dead man had come out of his grave 
to demand reckoning. As for Serrefort, the 
ferocity of a wild beast was upon him. An- 
ger, joy, lust for vengeance gave incoherency 
to his words. The sword wita which Corinne 
de Montesson had armed him flashed already 
at the count’s throat. Age, debility, long 
years of suffering were powerless to mar that 
strength of hate and of victory. 

~ ‘Monsieur, the count of Chateauneuf,’’ he 
cried with terrible deliberation, ‘‘God surely 
has sent you here that I may kill you. Draw, 
monsieur,—for your hour has come.’’ 

The count reeled back, crying with all his 
voice for help. The cry moved his antagonist 
to a peal of mocking laughter. 

‘*Ha,’’ cried he, ‘‘you would run 
lacquey, monsieur le comte; you who 
boasted of your skill in every salon of Paris— 
shame on you! Must I call for a whip to beat 
you like a dog? Draw, I beg of you, for my 
patience is worn. O monsieur, I have waited 
fifteen long years for this hour. I sweur that 
all Paris shall not save you now.’’ 

He pressed upon the doomed man with a 
new ferocity, adding light blows of his sword 
to the stinging taunts of invitation. Chat- 
eauneuf, who saw that he had fallen” into a 
trap, hesitated no longer; but drew his sword 
and sprang to the engagement. The count, 
indeed, had death at his heart from the first. 
He fought with trembling hand, with quaking 
limbs. There was ever dinning in his ears 
the cry, ‘‘Thisis the justice of God.’’ He 
knew that he was to die, there in the silence 
of the garden; knew that the sun would never 
shine for him again. 

Twice round the grove the men fought, Ser- 
refort playing with the other like a beast with 
its prey. Though the ring of swords made 
strange music of the night, though the sharp 
cries and the fierce stamping of the two were 
to be heard even in the street without, the 
men remained alone. When, at last, the count 
had raised his voice again to call out that he 
was the victim of an Serrefort an- 
swered with a yell of derision. 

‘*Monsieur le comte,’’ said he, ‘‘ask help 
of Heaven and nut [of men, for that shall be 
your last cry. Ha! you have a cunning hand, 
monsienr, but it cannot stand the burden of 
your sin. Shall I tell them that I fought with 
a lacquey? Never let it be said.”’ 

Goaded to madness at the taunt, the count 
of Chateauneuf permitted his anger to master 
bim. He disengaged with the skill and 
quickness of an old swordsman, and made to 
lunge in quarte; but his footfailed him in the 
heat of the feint and before he could regain 
his position the sword of Serrefort was run- 
ning through his heart. 

‘* Assassin,’’ he gasped—but the word was 
choked upon his flips. Turning sharply upon 
his heel, he fell headlong and lay face down- 
ward upon the grass. 

But Serrefort, withdrawing lis sword and 
going quickly into the lighter place of the 
garden, stood with the moonlight falling upon 
his face and tears glistening in his eyes. 

‘*‘My God, I thank thee for this night,’’ he 
eried, ‘‘for surely my prison shall be a prison 
to me no more. Nay, Lord, I go gladly since 
thou hast given me his life.’’ 

And, so crying, he feil in a swoon, and 
they carried him into the heuse. 

* * * 

When Jacques de Serrefort came to his 

senses again, he was lying upona couch in 


like a 
liave 


assassin, 
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a little pavilion of the Hotel Beautreillis, and 
his daughter Irene had her arms about him. 

‘*Dear father,’’ she said, ‘‘turn not away 
from me. It is your daughter—Irene, who 
speaks, she whom you loved in the long ago.’’ 

Serrefort looked at her with a loving regard. 
Then taking her hand as he used to doin the 
old days in Brittany, he exclaimed: 

**Little one, you will never leave me more?’’ 

‘Oh, never,’’ she exclaimed, covering his 
hands and face with kisses. ‘‘Dear father, 
the king, who learnt ail to-night, has pardon- 
ed you. It is Mile Corinne’s work—she who 
owns this house and has taken pity upon us. 
We are to go to Brittany to-morrow, for she 
has the king’s promise. 1 will never leave 
you more, beloved father.’’ 

But Serrefort closed his eyes again. The 
great clock of Notre Dame yas striking 
twelve and all the phantoms of the Bombec 
came winging into the room, to torture him 
with a memory of that which might have 
been. When the hour was struck, he raised 
himself upon his couch, and kissed his daugh- 
ter. 

‘Little one,’’ said he, *‘our God is good-- 
let us go and thank your mistress.’’ 

[The End.] 
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Cares Not for Gold.—A Chicago preacher, 
tev Dr Frank Gunsaulus of Plymouth (Con- 
gregational) church, is said by a friend to 
have returned yearly two-thirds of his salary, 
keeping only enough to live on, and to have 
refused calls which offered princely salaries. 
He now has a call to the Broadway tabernacle 
in New York city. 


1st YEARS 


OF SUFFERING 


Relieved by a Wonderful Discovery. 


One hundred and eighty-four years of agony was en- 
dured by the following eight people, who have kindly al- 
lowed us to use their names, as endorsing in the highest 
terms the great remedy “5 Drops.” As you read, remem- 
ber that in each case “5 Drops” effected a complete and 
permanent cure. 

49 years Mrs. D. T. Carver of Winslow, Stevenson Co., 
Il, suffered from Rheumatism and a weak heart. 

30 years Mr. W. Kellems of Siberia, Perry Co., Ind., was 
helpless from Rheumatism and Catarrh. 

1 5 years the wife of Rev. L. Von Wafd of Millbank, S. D., 
was tortured by Catarrh and Hay Fever. 

12 years Mrs. L. H. Mercer of Nashport, Ohio, was an in- 
valid and helpless from Neuralgia. 

12 years John Collins of Ludington, Mich., was a help- 
less cripple from Rheumatism. 

1 1 years H. J. Gelser of 12 Sunset Ave., Utica, N. Y., was 
bedridden with Rheumatism. 

Below, published ih full, is the letter of the seventh. 

DEAR SiRs:—For 20 long years my wife suffered untold 
tortures from Sciatic Rheumatism and Neuralgia, and I 
thank God for the day that your heaven-sent remedy fell 
into my hands, for it completely cured her. I am a min- 
ister of the Gospel, and when I find any who suffer cannot 
help but recommend “5 Drops,” for I know it will do 
more than you claim for it. 

REv. F. M. COOPER, Washington Center, Mo. 

Below is the letter of the eighth invalid whose years of 
suffering make up the awful total. 








January 2, 1897. 

DEAR Sirs :—Over 34 years ago I had typhoid fever, and 
barely escaped with my life. Itleft my system so shat- 
tered that I have had ever since Rheumatism and Throat 
Trouble, which gave me a terrible cough. I had been un- 
able to find any relief for these diseases until I learned of 
your “5 Drops,” which I commenced taking only two 
months ago, and my cure has been indeed wonderful. Al- 
ready my cough has entirely disappeared, and the Rheu- 
matism “which for a few years past has threatened to 
make a cripple of me, now causes me no pain. 

Iam more thankful to you than words can tell and I 
want everybody to know what “5 Drops,” has done for 
me. peo Iam over 70 years old, lam feeling better 
than I have in years. I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions regarding my case from anyone enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. Gratefully yours, 

MRS. SAMUEL RIBLET, Litchfield, Mich. 

Your money is refunded if “5 Drops” does not give 
complete and perfect satisfaction. 

If you have not sufficient confidence after reading such 
letters to send for a large bottie, send for a sample bottle, 
which contains sufficient medicine to convince you of its 
merit. This wonderful curative gives almost instant re- 
lief and is a permanent cure for 
Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
ee og Dyspepsia, 
Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, Nerv- 
ous and Neuralgic Head- 
aches, Heart Weakness, 
Toothache, Earache, Croup 
“LaGrippe,” Malaria, 
Creeping Numbness, Bron- 
chitis and kindred diseases. 

“Five Drops” is the nameand 
dose. Large bottle (300 doses), 
Six pottles for 5.00. Sample bottle prepaid by 





$1.00. 
mail, 25 cents. 
Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. 


Agents wanted. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE C0., 


167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





RUPTURE 3° ix5'C0.? Westbrooke, Maine. 
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Heartsick. 


So tired am I, so weary of to-day, 

So unrefreshed from foregone weariness, 
So overburdened by foreseen distress, 

So lagging and so stumbling on my way, 

I scarce can rouse myself to watch or pray, 
To hope, or aim, or toil for more or less, — 
Oh, always less and less, even while I press 

Forward and toil and aim as best I may. 

Half-starved of soul and heartsick utterly, 
Yet lift I up my heart and soul] and eyes 
(Which fail in looking upward) toward the 


ize; 

ord, thou seest though I see not thee; 

as once the thief in paradise, 

O Lord my God, remember me. 
{Christina G. Rossetti. 
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One Way to Earn Money. 
AN EX-BOOK AGENT. 


\ ANTED—A few more general agents. Write 
for particulars. BLANK BOOK PUB CO, 

For several consecutive weeks [ noticed this 
insertion, ending finally with the statement 
that special terms would be offered clergy- 
men and teachers. That clause captured me. 
I was a veacher, and it must be respectable. 
I had conscientiously practiced fastening front 
and back doors whenever a book agent had 
essayed to come into my life; but this calling 
was no more like that than the duties ofa 
‘‘runner,’’ or ‘‘drummer,’’ were like those of 
a ‘‘jew peddler.’* So I reasoned, and wrote 
for particulars. 

The reply was gratifying. 
were offered, as my references were ex- 
cellent. But to understani the business 
so thoroughly as to train others I must first 
learn the trade, etc. In short, the firm 
proposed that I serve an apprenticeship in act- 
ual canvassing. It would appoint me general 
agent for my county so soon as I obtained or- 
ders for, delivered and received full pay for 
100 copies of one of its fastest selling books. 
In accomplishment of this I would gain the 
experience necessary to drill sub-agents, 
whom I would appoint when -I was commis- 
sioned with the higher office. A copy of 
‘*Hints to Agents’’ and one of ‘‘ Laws of Suc- 
cess’’ were sent to me for perusal. 

The first door I tried gave back the echo of 
my knock with a hollow disheartening sound 
that mocked me for thinking it might not be 
empty. The next was opened by a suspicious- 
eyed woman who said she didn’t ‘‘want any- 
thing’’ before I asked her. Another smiled 
sweetly on me, invited me into the parlor, 
asked to be shown through my sample book, 
encouraged me to explain the illustrations to 
the children, asked them if they wouldn’t like 
to have it, and after consuming a half hour of 
my time, announced that she would have that 
work if there were any way in the world to 
pay for it, but her husband was out of work 
and they were living on credit. Her near- 
est neighbor admitted my obnoxious self but 
wouldn't allow her interest to be aroused. 

Toward the close of day I stumbled into the 
village pastor’s. He looked my book careful- 
ly over, listening to my explanations, and 
suggesting improvements on my descriptions. 
He did not subscribe; ministers are poor. 
But he wrote a recommendation for me to 
show,and gave names of leading church mem- 
bers who he thought might buy. The minis- 
ter’s cheering influenve brought renewed buoy- 
ancy, and I laid my bead on a farmhouse pil- 
low that night resolving to sell that hundred 
books. Nextday went the length and breadth 
of the village,gaining five names. Then I walk- 
ed to the adjoining town, toiling the rest of the 
week without reward. Saturday at dusk I 
had sufficient remaining strength to rap ata 
low-roofed dwelling opposite the station. In 
the morning I would take the train—some- 
where. ‘‘Come right in,’’ and a laughing 
young woman drew me into her poor sitting 


Liberal terms 


MOTHERS AND 





**T can’t take your book, but I want 
talk off the 


room. 
you to stay with me to-night and 
blues. I peddle, myself.’’ 

It was a relief toexchange experiences with 
her. ‘‘You poor thing,’’ she said, rock- 
ing the baby. ‘‘I’ve been through it all. 
You haven’t what the little boys would call 
‘face’ enough to canvass. It is like every- 
thing else. Experience is necessary before 
you can make it pay. Your books will cost 
twice what you pay for them if you pay cash 
for board and don’t average more than one 
sale a day. I began with books. Books were 
the last thing the average woman wanted. I 
couldn’t carry eatables, so I looked about for 
the next popular article. After many ven- 
tures I found that some little household arti- 
cle, costing a few cents, would almost sell 
itself. I tried doughnut-and-cooky cutters 
and sold at almost every house. At that time 
a license had to be paid for peddling, so I left 
my goods at the hotel and took orders first, 
delivering next trip. I grew to like the work 
and soon gave up book canvassing. I was left 
a widow with this child to support. Canvass- 
ing was easier than washing,an I hired a wom- 
an to care for Lulalie while I was gone. 
Just now I have three fast selling articles at 
ten cents: Colored pins, hat brushes and ket- 
tle scrapers. In one village I sold thirty-six 
dollars’ worth in four days. Most every- 
body needs black or white headed pins. Be- 
ing a woman, you know their value and can 
show a woman how convenient they are. 
And these little hat brushes: Shaped so they 
can be pushed under any kind of trimming, 
feathers and so on. I sell lots to young men, 
too. But these kettle scrapers are in demand. 
I ask housekeepers if they haven’t a pan or 
kettle in soak. Then I show them how much 
labor is saved by scraping them out with this. 
You want some such thing for a side line with 
your book. A hundred will take this where 
one will subscribe for the other. They are 
light to carry and will pay your way and en- 
courage you while you are selling your hun- 
dred books. I’ll let you have a gross of mine 
at cost. Take them to the village next this, 


DAUGHTERS 


by stage, and canvas: thoroughly. They are 
something new there.’’ 

I stayed with her that night, and the morn- 
ing stage bore me and her kettle scrapers 
away. I sold the little chisel-like weapons, 
and learned to sell books. It took four 
months to dispose of the 100, but the scrapers 
kept my finances in such good condition, my 
health improved so rapidly, and I enjoyed 
myself and other folks so much, that the time 
did not pass slowly. The general agency was 
given me as soon as the required stint was 
accomplished, and I forthwith journeyed 
from‘town to town, appointing book agents 
and drilling them in the tedious art. Arriy- 
ing, a stranger, in a certain town, I ask the 
station agent, post master, hotel keeper or 
minister for addresses of local book agents or 
unemployed, reliable, youngish persons, 
adapted by nature for the work. They direct 
me to such a person, who, if engaged, recom- 
mends another, and I go on tilllI find a suita- 
ble man or woman. I spend several hours in 
a town, sometimes a day or two, frequently 
attending the would-be agent, especially if he 
be a novice, from house to house. But I have 
never been guilty of advising anyone to start 
with books alone. A ‘‘side line’’ is invariably 
recommended, till he is used to the business. 
The essentials are, stick-to-it-iveness, pleas- 
ing manuers, and little sensitiveness. With 
these and an ‘‘outfit,’’? pin money can be 
earned evenings and vacations. 
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No Imitating of Hires.—The proprietors of 
Hires root beer are justly elated over the re- 
cent decision of a Philadelphia court, which 
forbids a relative of the Hires family, bearing 
this well-known name, to manufacture an ar- 
ticle called Hires root beer. The court is very 
decided in the opinion that if it hadn’t been 
for the likeness of the family name, this rela- 
tive wouldn’t have embarked in the enter- 
prise. and that the use of this name in the 
present case was to aid in deceiving the pub- 
lic into buying an article different from what 
they asked for. So again is the public as well 
as the company protected against a spurious 
imitation of a well-known product. 








THE “GROWN-UP” DAUGHTER'S DUTY TO HER 
MOTHER. 





You can only have one mother; therefore, when her step is growing slow 
and her mind gloomy with forebodings, and you can see that her whole 


nervous system is upset, it is your filial 
duty and privilege to attend to her in 


time! Mother is approaching the most 
critical period of her life. 


The change of life, that is what mother 


is dreading, and no wonder, for it is full 





of peril to all but the strongest 
women. * 

There are some special and very 
wearing symptoms from which 
mother suffers, but she will not 
speak of them toany one. Help 


= hor out; she doesn’t know what to do 


for herself! 

Shall I advise you? First, send to 
the nearest drug store and get a bottle 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and see that mother takes it 


regularly, then write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., giving all the symp- 
toms aud you will receive a prompt reply telling mother what to do for her- 


self. 
for her. 


In the meantime the Vegetable Compound will make life much easier 
It tones up the nervous system, invigorates 


the body, and the “*‘ blues” vanish before it as dark- 


ness flees from the sunlight. 
reliable druggist’s. 


You can get it at any 


Mrs. LouisStron@, Harris Hill, ErieCo.,N.Y.,says: I 
have been troubled with falling of the womb for years, 
was advised to take Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. I took thirteen bottles and received great 


benefit. 


~ When the time for change of life came I suf- 


fered a great deal with faintness and palpitation of 

the heart. I got one bottle of the Vegetable Com- 

pound and one of Blood Purifier and was relieved again. 
enabled to pass through that serious period very comfortably.” 
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Steps to Washington. 


DARROW. 


This pattern for a silk quilt looks hard at 
first, but is very easy, as the blocks are ajJl 
pieced the same way. The manner of setting 
it together gives it the form of steps. The 
parts that are dotted must always be black. 





FIG 1. 


Cut your silk pieces in strips one inch wide, 
and make a foundation of soft muslin 2% 
inches square. First, baste on the black strip 
across one side, then lay down on this a 
bright color, sew a seam, turn over, baste it 
down onto foundation; 

; RRO Nr Try * 
repeat this until the vast en att fain he ieee 
four strips are on. You : 
can make squares any 
size, but they must be 
perfectly square, and 
after the blocks are set 
together, the four strips 
must be exactiy the 
same width. Fig 1 shows 
the way to set the blocks 





together; Fig 2 one sin- FIG 2. 

gle block. You can see that every other 
one is placed the same way, the. black 
stripes forming steps. Piece a number of 
blocks like Fig 2, lay them down the same 


as Fig 1. This is a good pattern for which to 

use neckties, narrow strips that can’t be used 

in other quilts, and samples, if you have any. 
———— — 


Homemade Sunbonnets. 


DARROW. 


This bonnet is made from brown chambray 
and tea chest matting. The latter you can 
have any amount of by 
oe asking fur it at the gro- 
cery. It takes 14 yards 
of cloth; some use calico, 
others gingham. For 
the cape use one breadth 
eight inches long. Make 
half-inch hems at sides 
and bottom. Wet the 
matting so it will not 
splitin cutting. Cut it 
by the pattern. Then cut from the cloth a piece 
ahalf-inch larger all around. Lay these two 
pieces together, turn the half inch over onto 
the other side of the matting, baste this edge 
down, cut three widths of chambray two 
inches wide, sew together, hem both edges 
with machine, pleat in small box pleats. 
This goes around front piece on the outside 
edge. Make the crown 20 inches wide at bot- 
tom and 17 inches high ruund the top. Turn 
the edge (except bottom) over one inch, gath- 
er just inside the raw edge, baste this on the 
back edge of the front piece, stitch on with 
machine. Gather the bottom of crown so it 
Will measure five inches across the gathers. 
Gather the top of cape, fasten onto the crown 
and three inches onto the front, make strings 
fasten inside, baste pleating on outside edge 
and stitch. The matting is the outside. This 
makes a very light bonnet to wear. We make 
them in our church societies and sell at 35c. 
Cut a piece of newspaper 10 inches wide and 
20 long, fold in the middle and by looking at 
the pattern here given you can easily cut one 
for yourself. 


Cia: 





loin. 
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How to Start a Cooking School. 





school at 
To begin with, the 
the site of the famous 
Crown Point fort, in Vermont, and 1s noted 
for its iron mines. But when the great busi- 
ness depression swept over the country, and 
the Mineville men were ‘‘laid off,’’ the wom- 
en got together and started a cooking 
school. It ran through the winter, and in the 
following summer about 40 out of the 60 mem- 
bers of the school secured places of $12 and 
$14 a month and board. The scheme having 
been proved successful, the cooking school at 
Mineville is now on a permanent basis, and 
asafew hints abont the preliminary steps 
required for establishing a cooking school 
may be of assistance to those contemplating 
the opening of one, the following suggestions 
are offered as a result of three years’ practi- 
cal experience. 

The tirst necessity is a good teacher, and if 
it is not advisable to procure the services of 
a trained teacher on account of the expense, 
it will be found equally as satisfactory to get 
some one who knows how to cook fairly well, 
and send her to a city fora few months 
or weeks even, where she can attend at no 
cost (except for her own board) a number of 
cooking schools in session, and she will soon 
acquire the faculty of imparting to others the 
information already acquired, and will be- 
come acquainted with the system and work- 
ings of various schools, and then will be able 
to adapt the best of the methods studied to 
the special needs of the people and locality in 
which your school is placed. Then a room 
should be obtained of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate comfortably the number of pupils 
to be admitted. (Overcrowding is objection- 
able and the lessons cannot be nearly as in- 
structive or beneficial as when every member 
can distinctly hear and see what is being 
taught.) ‘The necessary purchases are next 
made. A good stove is required, and the or- 
dinary utensils for plain cooking, and a cup- 
board to hold them; two work tables, a din- 
ing table, chairs and a dresser to hold the 
china, glass, linen and plated ware., A clock 
with the hours plainly marked is of great im- 
portance, as well as a small storeroom to 
hold the ordinary groceries in stock, as it is 
more expensive to buy each time the articles 
required for a lesson. 

The school thus equipped is opened, and 
the pupils on entering don a neat white cap 
and apron (provided for them). A _ class of 
eighteen is all a teacher can successfully in- 
strucs at once, and by numbers all set to 
work according to routine. The first six pn- 
pils are cooks, the next six kitchen maids, the 
last six waitresses, and according to their 
number of the day, the maids prepare the fire 
and utensils, while the cooks get ready the 
dishes to be learned and the waitresses set 
the table, etc, and when the lesson has been 
taught and the food is cooked, the cooks are 
seated at the table and the waitresses serve 
them. They in turn are seated and served by 
the maids, and so on, while the cooks wash 
the dishes, and so all in turn are taught how 
to cook, wash and serve, and also have the 
pleasure of enjoying the dishes they have 
learned. At the next lesson the pupils change 
numbers and the cooks serve as waitresses, 
and vice versa. 

As regards the menu, itis only practicable 
to have three or four dishes taught at a lesson 
(more creates confusion) and for example. 
The maximum amount of nourishment to be 
derived from food, coupled with the mini- 
mum expense, is one of the chief maxims of 
the school. Itis also desirable to have a 
good-sized and distinctly drawn chart or 
drawing of an animal hung on the wall of the 
schoolroom, and from this the pupils are told 
about the various cuts of meat and their re- 
apective prices. It has been found of great 
assistance also to have at each lesson a print- 
ed menu given to each pupil, with the dishes 
to be studied and the receipts to be used. 
These are pasted in strong blank books in 


This is how the famous cooking 
Mineville, N Y, started. 
little village is on 


turn and at the termination of the school year 
each member of the class is the happy 
sessor of a valuable and practicable 
book. 

The cooking school at Mineville is sustain- 


pos- 
recipe 
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ed entirely by Mrs Frank S. Witherbee, and 
the superintendent, Mrs Saville, has met 
with marked success. Eighty members at 


present attend the various classes, and a long 
list of applicants awaits admission The grad- 
uates are in great demand throughout the 
county, and the only difficulty met with is to 
fit the girls rapidly and suitably to fill the po- 
sitions awaiting them. Applications for cooks 
and housemaids come to the school from many 
neighboring and distant towns, and the cor. 
respondence became so extensive that it was 
found necessary to have a school note paper 
with printed heading, and Mrs Saville takes 
pleasure in answering any notes directed to 
her, either asking for ‘‘heip’’ or soliciting in- 
formation about the school. 


A Fortunate Escape. 








A Burlington Young Lady Tells the Story of 
Her Rescue, 


From the Clipper, Burlington, Vt. 


A reporter called upon Miss Lillian Warner 
at her home, 415 St Paul street, Burlington, 
Vt, and begged the favor of an interview. 

The young lady is a musician and a pianist 
of considerable renown and has her time fully 
occupied by engagements to play at concerts 
and other entertainments that are constantly 
taking place in the city, and the strain upon 
the strength and nervous energy of the pianist 
can be easily imagined. 

‘“*T never could have stood it once, bat I 
have something now,’’ said Miss Warner en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘that braces me for my work. 
Some little time ago I was utterly un- 
able to attend to my duties, owing to a dis- 
arrangement of the nervous system that affect- 


ed my eyes with all the rest. They became 
so weak and troubled me so that I finally 
went away into the country to rest. The 


benefit obtained from the change of scene and 
freedom from care was, however, merely tem- 
porary, ang apon my return to work I rapide 
dly lost all that I had gained and more.’’ 

‘**But did you consult a doctor?’’ 

**O yes, indeed; I put myself under the care 
of several doctors, and even tried many reme- 
dies recommended for cases like mine, but 
the medicines had no lasting effect, and it 
looked as though ne1vous prostration was to 
be my portion. 

‘*T was about ready to ‘throw physic to the 
dogs’ when I first heard of Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People, and it was with but 
small faith in any benetit to be derived from 
them that I at last made up my mind to try 
them. 

‘*Hardly had I taken the first box before I 
experienced a great relief from the weakness 
and nervous troubles with which I was afflict- 
ed, and my eyes grew stronger every day.’’ 

‘*Are you taking the pills now?’’ was the 
next query. 

‘*No; as I told you, the first box helped me 
a great deal, and after I had taken six boxes I 
felt so well that I left off the medicine entire- 
ly and have not taken any now for some 
weeks. Iam able to attend to all my duties 
and feel as well as can be, while my eyes con- 
tinue toimprove right along. I do not even 
mind the long walk from my kome to the 
business part of the city.’’ 

Miss Warner further said that Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People build up the sys- 
tem, giving a lasting effect and not merely a 
fictitious strength for the time being. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People con- 
tain, in a condensed form, aM the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
an unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nerv- 
ous headache, the after effect of la grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, all forms of weakness either in male 
or female. Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50 (they are 
never sold in bulk or by the 100), by address- 
ing Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. 





and CONSTIPATION quickly 
eured, A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge, 
Prof. Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 








IR catalocue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
New York or 


iC 
F ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Chicago. 
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A Smart Wife.—‘‘He has 
If she can’t make things hum nobody 
heard this remark not long ago and 
What is generally meant 
The smart wom- 
speak of. 


a sinart woman for 


a wife 
ean.’’ We 
it set us to thinking. 
by the term ‘‘smart woman?’ 
an need not have any education to 
If she can reckon up the cost of six pounds of 
butter at sixteen and a balf cents per pound, 
and if she knows how to change a tive dollar 
bill and take sixty-two cents out, she has 
enough mathematics in her head. Women 
who spend their time dawdling over books 
are almost always poor housekeepers. What 
business has she to want to read? A woman’s 
mission 1s to nurse her children and tojeook 
her husband’s dinners, and algebra and chem- 
istry and geography will not help her to do it. 
It is quite enough if her husband knows what 
is going on in{the world. If she wants to know, 
let her ask him. A smart woman gets up in 
the morning betore the sun, no lying in bed 
for her. There is no lazy blood in ber body 
and nobody but a lazy, shiftless piece would 
want to lie abed till seven o’clock.—[J. L. 
Hersey. 


Wish to Be Men. April 10, 
Page 24, I notice an article signed A Stran- 
ger. This writer says he doesn’t expect to see 
any better times till women can vote. The 
writer of this is a great admirer of female 
women, but doesn’t have any time tor the so- 
called new woman or the woman that wants 
to vote, and every young man should be very 
eareful when he comes to look around for a 
girl to he his wife. Women who wish to vote 
wishto be aman. To those, our good young 
man should say, I guess—nit.—{|\One Who 
Loves his Mother and Sister. 


—In your No 15, 


Shoveling Snow.—I would like very much to 
see that model couple. Do you really mean 
ail you say about them, Pollie Bean, or did 
you write for fun? The letters abont a day 
on the farm have been very interesting. This 
is the way it’s been here this winter. John 
gets up, stirs up the hard-coal tire (for we 
have one, as does most every one else in the 
neighborhood), then goes ont to the barn and 
shovels snow for an hour or so before he ean 
get in the barn. Then comes in to breakfast, 
goes out again and shovels snow the rest of 
the day, with a few chores between times. 
But the principal work this winter has been 
shoveling snow.—[{Cranky Jane. 


I visited one of 
a widow who 
ten milestone, 

old-time pluck. 


Not long 
farmers, 
score and 


Be Natural. - 
our most prosperous 
has passed the three 
but is yet full of energy and 
[I think this home on the historic old  battle- 
field, its sheltered, straw-carpeted barnyard, 
spacions barns with cosy basement 
warm sheep and hog pens supplied with water 
from arunning stream, compares favorably 
with those of the ‘‘progressive Bacon Hull 
farmers.’’ As I looked at this woman ealling 
her fowls about her, I recalled an incident of 
her vouth which she had told me, the moral 
of which was ‘‘be natural.’’ To this resolu- 
tion of acting her unaffected self must be due 
her later success as a hostess and her popu- 
larity with young people.—| Evangeline. 


ayv 
ago 


stables, 


Starving in Our Midst.— Last tall nearly ev- 
ery one’s sympathies were aroused over the 
Armenians Many a man’s and woman’s 
hard-earned coin was freely given to relieve 
the hungry bodies. But how many souis 
right in our midst to-day are starving fur lack 
of a kind word or loving smile. They may 
apparently be surrounded by the dearest of 
friends, and yet receive few tender loving 
words. The child grows up in the home,often 
reproved, seldom praised; the wife and moth- 
er is found fault with if the food is not served 
to suit each one, and soforth. But who gives 
her a kiss or a word of thanks to pay for the 
sacrifice she has made of burned hands and 
dimmed eyes to make home comfortable? Or, 
on the other hand, when father and husband 
comes home wearied with the labors of the 
day, and finds wife and children ready for 
the fair or social and no time to speak a kind 
word, does his heart ache for the love the 
children once bore him, when in baby days 
they used to climb upon his knee and lisp the 
words ‘‘I love papa’”’ as freely as they now 
ask for a dime or a quarter? In the great 
rush for wealth or fame we forget the burden- 
ed hearts around us, till death enters the 
home. How apt we are then to spend much 


MOTHERS 


AND 


time in grieving over the things we should 
have done! Would it not be better to be more 
generous of our smiles and kind words now, 
and thus smooth many a wrinkled brow and 
soothe many an aching heart’—({Alvaretta. 


Independent Little Men and Women.—In the 
spring 1n this section off Arkansas the farmer 
rises at 4 o’clock and calls all help, fires are 
made, water brought, work stock fed, avd on 
some of the best places cows fed and milked. 
Only cows enough to supply milk and butter 
are kept, and these are attended by the wom- 
en on most places. As soon as a plain 
breakfast of bacon, exes, bread, butter and 
coffee can be prepared, it is eaten and all 
hands. hurried off to the fields, while the wom- 
en churn, clean house, work the garden and 
prepare dinner. As the crop advances, each 
member of the family oid enough to wield a 
hoe is assigned a row in the cotton field, and 
it is wonderful how much labor the children 
do in a cotton crop. When the crop is ‘‘laid 
by’? the children are sent to the public 
schools for the three summer months, when it 
is too hot for them to study, but it is their 
only choice. Then comes the cotton picking, 
and again the children do the larger part of 
the work. Butitis not like working in a 
factory, and our boys and girls are the hap- 
piest, most independent little men and wom- 
en in the world. In the winter the oldest 
boy or the hired man make fires and all 
hands feel and in most cases milk the cows. 
{Hay+en. 


Kindly Treat the Horses. 
Iam glad that Ira Cunningham 
Is drilling in the seed, 
And I hope our hustling Ira 
One important thing will heed. 
For my heart is tilled with pity, 
As I look out on the land 
And see the horses toiling, 
Guided by the plowman’s hand. 
And I say, God bless the man or boy, 
Wherever he is found, 
Who kindly treats the horses 
While he plows and tills the ground. 


{Malinda Dobbins. 


Youthful Gallantry.—i would like to take a 
seat beside that Iowa lawyer girl or else Pol- 
lie Bean. If Pollie would try to control her 
temper just a little she and I wouid get along 
first-rate. I believe if women had a chance 
to gv to the polls and cast their ballots there 
would be a different order of things on earth. 
| Twenty-Three. 


The Father Does Them Himself. —I have often 
wondered how many of the writers who de- 
scribe life on the farm know whereof they 
speak. Much of the writing descriptive of 
farm life is very different from the reality and 
the continual advising of fathers ‘‘not to bear 
on too hard when their sons turn the crank,’ 
might have been all right 50 or 100 years ago, 
but it is not Lequired to any great extent in 
this age. To-day it far more often is the case 
that the sons and daughters do the bearing 
on while the father and mother handle the 
crank. It is very seldom that boys work 
very hard till after their school days are over, 
which varies in these days from 15 to 20 
vears. The average boy by the time that he 
is 16 refers to his fatheras the ‘‘old man, gov- 
ernor, boss,’’ ete, and is abundantly able to 
see that he is not overworked. He has read 
much fiction about early rising not being good 
for the complexion, etc, and has heeded it 
well. The fact is that in the majority of cases 
if the chores are done before daylight the fa- 
ther does them himself, and the mother is 
thankful if she can get the boys up in time 
for breakfast by seven in the winter and six 
in the summer. Butis early rising bad for 
the health of boys and girls, or perhaps more 
properly speaking, young men and women? 
Ever since I was ten years oli I have got up 
at from four to half-past four in the summer, 
and from five to half-past in the winter, and 
unless the writing of this article indicates 
insanity, my mind is still all mght. If one 
will take the trouble to investigate farmers’ 
sons and daughters, I feel satisfied that he 
will find the brightest-eyed and fairest-cheek- 
ed girls and the most active boys in the 
homes of those farmers where the maxim 
‘early to bed and early to rise will make you 
healthy, wealthy and wise’’ 1s_ followed. 
Now is not the cause of laggy movements, pre- 
mature decay, etc, due to some other cause 
than hard work? The father, with a laudable 
desire to make his sous contented, and to en- 
courage them,buys horses and buggies and all 
the accompaniments thereto, gets them fine 
clothes, etc, and after supper the horse is 
hitched to the buggy and away goes the young 
man, and probably he will not get to bed _ be- 
fore 12 or 1 0’e lock, and this often occurs two 
or three nights a week. In my opinion the 
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the boys is 


night work and amusements of 
work they 


more Wearing on them than the 
do. The father cannot enter with zest into 
the amusements of the boys, as it would be 
too wearing on him, and besides that he has 
to hustle around to provide the money to pay 
for itall. After awnile the boys get mar- 
ried and the father draws from the money say- 
ed in the years before he had boys large 
enough to be ainused, to start them in_ busi- 
ness, and ss cripples himself finan- 
cially, and in many cases is ruined. As to the 
real cause of boys leaving the farm, I think 
that it is becanse farm work is distaste- 
ful to them and not becatise they are over- 
worked. It should be remembered that I re- 
fer to the middle New Jersey, andI do not 
pretend to know the conditions which prevail 
in other sections of this broad land of ours. 
[P. H. Hartwell. 


I Have Been Glad to see advertisements in 
our paper of some of the large dry goods re- 
tailers. I aim sure that if more women would 
send to them for samples, prices, etc, they 
would get a larger variety and at less price 
than is furnished by our ordinary country 
store. And why shouldn’t the farmers’ wom- 
en folks wear the latest and prettiest things 
as well as town people, especially when they 
can be obtained from your advertisers at the 
same price we would have to pay for old 
styles and homelier stuff in the country store? 
I was especially pleased with my purchase of 
the printed wash fabrics advertised by Straw- 
bridge & Clothier of Philadelphia, in your 
April 17 issue. Their catalog and samples 
also give many hints that will be appreciated 
by every housewife.—[Ellen M. Hostetter, 
Washington Co, N Y. 


SL - 

**What’s a fishing rod?’’ ‘‘It’s a handsome 
jointed arrangement your father holds out 
over the water.’’ ‘*What’s a fishing pole?’’ 
**It’s a long wooden stick your Uncle Bill 
catches fish with.’’ 








Natu re’s Detectives. 


When a crime 1s committed, no matter in 
what corner of the earth the criminal tries 
to hide, he 
knows that 
probably 
somewhere 
or other on 
the look - out 
is a detective 
waiting to 
lay his hand 
on him. 
When any 
disease at- 
tacks man- 
kind and 
hides itself 
in the human 
system, no 
matter how 
obscure or 
complicated 
the disease 
may be, Na- 
ture among 
her great 
force of de 
tective reme. 
dies has one that will eventually hunt down 
and arrest that particular disease. 

Lung and bronchial diseases are among 
the most baffling complaints which doctors 
have to deal with; because it isn’t the lungs 
or bronchial tubes alone which are affected, 
but every corner of the system furnishes a 
lurking place for these elusive maladies. 

They change and reappear and dodge 
about tne system under numberless dis- 
guises. They are almost always compli- 
cated with liver or stomach troubles, nerv- 
ousness, neuralgia, or ‘‘ general debility.” 

The best detective remedy which Nature 
has provided to search ont and arrest these 
———t, ailments is Dr. Pierce’s Golden 

edical Discovery. It lays an arresting 
hand directly upon the poisonous, paralyz- 
ing elements hiding in the liver and diges- 
tive organs. 

It gives the blood-making glands power 
to manufacture an abundant supply of pure, 
red, highly vitalized blood which reinforces 
the lungs with healthy tissue; feeds the 
nerve -centres with power, and builds up 
solid muscular flesh and active energy. 

Forweak lungs, spitting of blood, shortness 
of breath, nasal catarrh, bronchitis, severe 
coughs, asthma, and kindred affections, it 
is a sovereign remedy. While it promptly 
cures the severest cough it strengthens 
the system and purifies the blood. 
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The Rag Pickers. 


MOSES TEGGART. 


These poor old creatures 
’Mong dust have burrowed 
Till their withered features 
Are seamed and furrowed 
With coarse lines unshaded. 
The light scarce flickers 
In the eyes—long faded, 
Of the old rag pickers. 


Childless grandmothers! 
Bread is hard to win. 
But no rag dust smothers 
The white soul within, 
If unstained it keepeth 
And holds love fast, 

Till a joy it leapeth 
To heaven at last. 


Including an Outing Suit. 


The very newest style of outing suits is the 
Eton jacket costume, to be worn with either 
silk or cotton shirt 

waists. Our natty 

design is made of 

gray whipcord trim- 

med with black 

braid. It is cut in 

, the fashionable 

shapes with the fronts 

extended from the 

darts a short distance 

below the sides of 

the garment and a 

rolling collar and re- 

vers finish the neck. 

The back is tight- 

fitting and shaped by 

center and side 

Eton seams,and the sieeves 
jacket. are cutin the newleg- 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust o’-mutton style, fin- 
wenenre: isned at the wrists by 
The fronts of the jacket may 
shown in the two 
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braid trimming. 
be worn open or closed, as 
views of the illustration. 

Every small girl needs a variety of guimpes 
to wear under different dresses during the 
warm months, and 
a particularly pretty 
pattern is here 
shown. It is of fine 
white nainsook with 
a dainty yoke of 
tucking and inser- 
tion. The tront is 
cut in one piece and 
shaped by under 
arm seams and a 
draw string around 
the waist keeps the 
fullness in place. 
A tiny band collar 
headed by a dainty frill of embroidery gives 
a pretty finish to the neck. The full bishop 
sleeves are gathered into narrow bands at the 
wrists and trimmed with ruffles of embroid- 
ery. The yoke of this guimpe may be as plain 
or as elaborate as desired. Lawn, percale, 
Swiss, nainsook or India muslin are appro- 
priate materials to use in making up this 
design. 

What could be prettier for a thin gown of 
muslin or organdie than this stylish draped 
sleeve? The  pat- 
tern is cut witha 
tight-fitting portion 
made with a shap- 
ed under-arm piece, 
resembling an old- 
fashioned coat 
sleeve. At the 
shoulder a dainty 
ruffie edged with 
lace is draped over 
the sleeve. A frill 
of lace finishes the 
sleeve, which is 
cut in points at,the 
wrist. For street 
gowus of course 
this sleeve would 
not be in so good 
taste as a plain leg- 
o’-mutton sleeve, 
but for silks and muslins, it is very pretty and 
appropriate. 

Here is one of the most pleasing designs of 


No 20,840. Child’s guimpe. 
Sizes 2 to7 years. 


No 20,826. Dress sleeve. 
Sizes 10 to 16 inches arm 
measure. 


MOTHERS 





the season in children’s garments. Blue chev- 
iot was the mate- 
rial used and the 
black soutache 
makes an especial- 
ly handsome trim- 
ming. The pattern 
is cut with a titted 
back arranged with 
a stitched lap below. 
the waist line. The 
straight fronts are 
madewithout biases 
and are very grace- 
fully shapea. They 
may be worn open 
or closed as prefer- 
red. The novel re- 
vers are shown fan- 
cifully braided, but 
may be plainly finished by stitching if desir- 
ed. The neck is completed by a high military 
collar. The sleeves are very pretty, being 
cut with the fashionable amount of fullness at 
the shoulders but molding the arm closely 
until well above the elbow. 

In ordering these patterns, be 
give the correct bust measure and nuiber ot 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Fuil direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are sent 
with each pattern. Buyers will please write 
the number plainly, and give their full name 
and address. 


No 20,861. Miss’s jacket. 
Sizes 10 to 16 years. 


careful to 


ee 


Just for Fun. 


A Glasgow professor visiting Canada in 1894 
went out to an Alberta ranch to see something 
of northwest life. ‘‘I fixed him up as well as 
I could,’’ the rancher relates, ‘‘but he com- 
plained, after the first night, that he did not 
like sleeping with his clothes on. So I 
stretched a cowskin across the shaek and told 
him, the second night, that he might undress 
if he liked. He took off most of his garments, 


AND DAUGHTERS 


and put a long, white nightdress on. 
foreman, coming in in 
while yet the 
observing 
whisper, — 

‘* *Rather sudden, eh?’ 

** “What?’ 

“« *The death of the old man.’ 

‘* * He’s not dead: he’s asleep.’ 

** “Not dead? Then what’s he wearin’ them 
biled clothes for? Never saw achap laid out 
in biled clothes afore, ’cept he were dead.’ ”’ 


My 
the early morning, 
gentleman was sleeping, and 
the white nightdress, said, ina 


‘*What a wonderful lamp that one of Alad- 
din’s was!’’ said Mr Hicks. 

**Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Johnnie Hicks. 
“It was probably a kerosene lamp, and he 
couldn’t rub it without striking oil.’’ 
‘*Vesterday,’’ said Jabson, ‘‘I refused a 
poor woman a request for a small sum of 
money, and in consequence of my act I pass- 
ed a sleepiess night. The tones of her voice 
were ringing in my ear the whole time.’’ 

‘*Your softness of heart does you credit,’’ 
said Mabson; ‘‘ who was the woman?’’ 

**My wife.’’ 


‘*What would our wives say, if they knew 
where we are’’’ said the captain of Liverpool 
clipper, feeling his way along the banks of 
Newfoundland in a_ thick fog. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
mind what they said,’’ rejoined the mate, ‘‘if 
we only knew where we are ourselves.’’ 


Potts: The thing that mystifies me about 
this Turkish-Grecian fight is.— 

Motts: The powers? 

Potts: Bosh! no; but rather the way peo- 
ple here who haven’t seen the inside of a 
church in forty years go wild with sympathy 
for Greece because the Greeks are Christians. 

‘“‘One time I got snowed 
mountains, and the only thing seven 
had for two days to sustain life wus 
barrel of pickled pigs’ feet.’’ 

‘*You were, indeed, reduced to extremities.’’ 


in on the Rocky 
of us 
a half 


**T sent a dollar last week.’’ said the Good 
Thing, ‘*in answer to that advertisement offer- 
ing a method of saving one-half my gas bills.’’ 
‘‘And you got—’’ ‘‘A printed slip directing 
me to paste them in a scrap book.”’ 
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NEW HANDY ATLAS, 


—WITH COMPLETE U.S. CENSUS.—— 





CONTAINS 


382 PAGES AND 


60 BEAUTIFUL MAPS. 


Given for One New Subscriber to This Journal. 


Never before has there been 
offered to our readers a book of 
reference approaching this one , 
n completeness, compactness 
or cheapness. It contains sin 
gle and double page maps of 
every State and Territory in 
the Union, and of each Prov- 
ince in the Dominion of Can- 
ada. The maps are colored by 
countries, and show a wonder- f 
ful amount of detail. Mapsare 
given of all the continents, ii) 
Showing Every Country in jij 
the World, together with de- 
scriptive matter pertaining to fi 
the government, history, area, § 
population, climate, education, § 
manufacturers, railways, prod- 
ucts, industries and resources f 
ofeach. In each will be found j 
a brief historical sketch; all im- 
portant data regarding area 
and population, physical and 
climatic features, the principal 
cities, etc. It Also Gives the | 
Complete Census Popula- fi} 
tion, by the last U. S. census, ff 
of all cities, towns and incor- §f 
,orated villages in the United } 
States, a total of 89,700 places, 
alphabetically arrangec by 
states, also the population of all 
foreign countries, and princi- j 
= cities throughout the world, 

sing the only publication of 
the full census that can be pur- 
chased for less than $4.50. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 


Marquette Building. 


It also contains a vast 
amount of statistic information 
concerning the United States, 
as well as all foreign countries © 
in the world, the same being il- 
lustrated with twenty-one 
pages of colored statistical di- 
agrams. 

These diagrams show the 
area and population, agricul- 
tural and mineral products, and 
the commercial features of 
their countries, offering an un- 
rivaled means for comparisons 
between our own and all for- 
eign countries on the face of 
the globe. It contains 382 
pages and is handsomely print- 
ef and substantially bound in 
clotu and gold. 


OUR OFFER, fnic"bo'cx, 


which we have but briefly de- 
scribed, free as a premium to 
anyone sending us one new 
subscri to this — at 
#1.00 per year. Price, includ- 
ing a year’s subscription, only 
#1.25. Postage paid by us in 
each case. 

Address all orders to either 
of our offices below, _but to 
avoid delay, send to the one 
nearest you. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Homestead Building. 


i a Re 


& 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


. advance our prices one cent; but-more goods will be made here, 
The Dinegley Bill Will No so mechanics will buy more, and that means good times to all, 

Or! } Every M. & G. blade is hand-forged from razor steel, file tested, warranted. (This cut 

is exact size of 75-cent strong Knife. ) To start ce will send one 

m: for 48ce, 5 for $2 pesepené. est 7-inch shears, 


60c. This knife and shears, $1. La- 


is a vigorous feeder and responds well to ee a mT, REE fies’ two-bl, pearl, 3c. Gent's fine 
the oe é fi (Hh WM three-blade, 1. Pruning, 75c; Bud. 


liberal fertilization. On corn lands ‘ SENN ML | 

yield increases and the soil improves if : — = ——— dina, 380; Grafting, 25¢. 
: setili : ss “ ss = . ining Shears, 75c. 

properly treated with fertilizers containing —— \ Send for 80-page free 


not under 7% actual ie = — list and “How to Use a 
4 ~ : pate Razor.” 


Potash. ee —_ Maher & Grosh Co., 


Toledo, Ohio. 


A trial of this plan costs but little and is 
sure to lead to profitable culture. 

All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 




















Improvements patented 1890 inthe U.S., Canada and Europe, 
FIRE PROOF—Proof against sparks, cinders, burning brands, etc. 
STRONG—A heavy canvas foundation. 
LIGHT— Weighs but 85 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. when laid complete 
FLEXIBLE—Contains no coal tar, and retains indefinitely its leather-like pliability 
and toughness. 
EASILY APPLIED—Reguires no kettle or other expensive apparatus, Can be 
laid by any intelligent workman. 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS» LIQUID PAINTS. STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACK NGS, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 
Buy a Buggy H. W. JOHNS’ TiFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


CHICAGO 





a@ carriage, a pheeton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and you get the bene- 
fit of first price, and a personal guar- 


antee of reliability. We sell only our e 
own work, and stand responsible for 9 

every vehicle that leaves our factory. sy asier or 

You can buy direct by mail as safely 


as you can deal with the U. 8S. Treas- 
a Illustrated Catalogue and price making the garden ready if you have the right-shaped, properly 


list free. Send for it to-day. made tools. Gardener never used a better 
The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company, shaped or finer made tool than the 
Ses SG, Sie. W.& C. Bow Rake Patented zy inting® 


Ie copia. Won’t break—forged from one 
piece of steel. The teeth are curved. 
All of the W. & C. Farm and Garden Tools are unequalled in strength, con- 
venience, effectiveness. Ask the dealer for them. Write for the W. & C. 
Book—free. It will post you on rakes, hoes, forks, tool handles, wheelbarrows, etc. 


WITHINGTON & COOLEY MFG. CO., JACKSON, MICH. 




















A ro bosthalinond ax ya ey! oe Mer 2 
ailroad trade,thebest farmtrade,an 
all the Parks and Game preserves. Our customers - but have sold direct to the 
buy the fence on its merits, we sell on its merits. a consumer for 24 years, at 
and no one Objects to the good luck that goes with it. } a ~<a saving 
" e dealers’ pro- 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. fits. Shi Ba K 
for examination be- 
fore sale. Ever 
thing warrant 
100 styles of Car- 
i. 90 styles of Har- 
ens. Top. aapesen iow 
haetons as low 





‘ os ten. Spring Wagons, P 
Ne. 87%. Surrey Harness—Price sis, 00. Road big —yT- Send Neo. 606. a with ourteina, ioe sun- 
8 good as sells for $22.00. for large, talogue. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as selis for $90. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. ©0., W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 


CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCE, OE Sy maps ao tage ROR 


Cabled Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel H 
° . arness. Material and workmanship full 
Web Picket Lawn Fence, Steel Gates, Steel Posts, guaranteed. 8th year in business. Seton 
Steel Wire Fence Board. The best complete line of from one-third to one-half below regular re- 
DeKAl wire fencing. Catalogue free. tail prices. Write for illustrated Buyers’ 
LB F 3 i Guide, and convince yourself. Highest 
ENCE CO » 6 High St, DeKalb, Ill. references. Freight paid. Miami Mfe. 
Co., 104 W.4th St., Cincinnati, O. 

















JOHN H. JACKSON Successor to JACKSON BROS Establishe . 18: BR. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
my = : : Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 


d Se eS ep Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Staggered Oval Spokes. PEGE gy Me Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, _ himney ie 
SS == =— 7 Fire ay Stove Pipe, Fire Clay aolin, Encaustic Sidewa 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. rres. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, i. 














FREIGHT PREPAID. 


use, and make Save 40 per cent. and buy our 
’ money selling this “PARLOR CITY” Bicycle 
Y article. Used on every shock. Pull and its ¥ at $43.75—barrel hub 
fast. Ties itself, Costs less than teine. a less tubi all 

Y Never wears out. Thousands easily sold in ¥ Seamiess tubing, 
¥ a town. Good profits. Get your Town Agency latest im provements; 
now. Samples, 3 sizes, mailed forScents. @ marvel of beauty, 

strength and speed. 


with Wide Tires. Any size and S. 

width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit a] FI Id t C Bi d p 

Ry axle. Saves labor. No resetting ~ 0 as orn in er wa Our“GOLD COIN” Top 
ue tree. Address ay Will last a century. Saves % labor in ¢ B t$44.50 cann 

EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy; Ill. binding. Shock cannot fall or Re down. Cy ie erenarten oe 

Shocks oot? tightened for loading. & vee 

Binder easily removed for husk- for less than $75.00. 


f Calves. Save y res; Costs 2 Za. ‘ 
Scents. Use The Jersey Calf Cure, Sent Gey ee BB ah Dor can easily do the Sent on approval. BYE) 
on receipt of 25 or 50 cents. DR. G.W. me and mouse proof. Three BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE CO 
HARTSHORNE CO, Columbus,N.J. Was. sizes made with 3, 4, 6, Box B BINGHAMTON, W. Y, by 

6 8, 10 feet rope. . 


> Box 18 4 
Whee wrth tUS aie ee ae COGUE FREE FoR THe 




















